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(See his letter in this issue, page 22) 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


WHAT COLLEGE MEANT TO ONE 
MAN 


Those who read two years ago Pro- 
fessor Rufus Jones’ fascinating story of 
his childhood, in ‘‘Finding the Trail of 
Life’’, will turn with avidity to the story 
of his college days, “Finding the Trail of 
Life in College” (The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York). Here one will not find 
any picture of college life such as one 
gets in all these modern pictures of flam- 
ing youth or in Scott Fitzgerald’s novels. 
Hither such youth did not haunt colleges 
in those days or Professor Jones had noth- 
ing to do with that circle. I imagine that 
the truth would be that most of the young 
men in college in Professor Jones’ day 
were rather serious boys interested in life 
and learning, whereas while one would 
find an equal number of such boys today 
he would find a large contingent of boys 
who had been sent and who had both too 
much money and too little ideals of any 
sort. Professor Jones’ group seemed to be 
thoroughly idealistic, bent on attaining 
high things. 


This charming story is autobiographic, 
more the story of a soul finding itself in 
college and through the ministrations of 
the college itself, but one naturally gets 
many pictures of inspiring teachers, of the 
classroom methods of fifty years ago, of 
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the religious life of the college of those 
days and fleeting glimpses of classmates 
who have become famous. 

Let me say for the benefit of any young 
people who may be reading these lines that 
Professor Jones has not only become an 
eminent philosopher—he holds the chair of 
philosophy at Haverford College—but has 
become even more widely known as an 
authority on mysticism. His many books 
on that subject are eagerly read in Ger- 
many, Great Britain and America. I speak 
of this because the college years had 
much to do with turning him toward the 
contemplation of God—strange as this 
may sound to modern ears—and interesting 
him in the processes of the soul. He 
started out to be a historian but some 
inner voice could not let him go that way, 
but forced him toward the contemplation 
of God and the study of the soul. 

First of all, some great teachers helped 
him. He frankly testifies that the chief 
moulding influence in his college course 
were two or three great personalities. 
These men, especially Pliny Harle Chase, 
the professor of philosophy, nurtured the 
idealism in him, made truth the highest 
quest in life, and they themselves became 
his ideals of manhood. One often hears 
the question asked today whether our col- 
leges are as careful to find as professors 
men of deep Christian faith, high moral 
idealism and contageous personality. It 
will be a sad day for our colleges when 
such men do not make up their faculties, 
for one such man as Rufus Jones himself, 
or Bishop McConnell, or Borden Parker 


Bowne, or Bernard Iddings Bell, is worth 
all the experts in the world. 

Another interesting thing is that Pro- 
fessor Jones feels with great intensity 
that the cultural training he got, based 
on Latin, Greek, mathematics and philoso- 
phy, with the disciplining of the mind in 
view rather than the accumulation of 
knowledge, was productive of both 
ability and character beyond that possi- 
ble by the modern method which leads the 
student through many fair fields but doeg 
not put him through a long, logical, cumula- 
tive discipline. His words are worth quot- 
ing, for it is right here that the battle is 
being waged among the educators: “I feel 
like giving thanks every time I consider 
the solid unity of my plan of study. The 
years of school and college formed a single 
system of culture. The entire course in 
both school and college was built around 
classics and mathematics. Each step merged 
into the next one and prepared the way 
for it. Nothing was scattering, capricious 
or accidental. Everything cohered. Hach 
unit had its own interest and its own 
words, but it was still more important as 
a part of one complete whole. All my 
work was thus cumulative, creative and 
constructive. It was all mind-building 
work. I could feel my mental powers un- 
fold as I worked, and I was always look- 
ing forward to the next stage of a develop- 
ing movement rather than merely count- 
ing up ‘credits’ on past work already com- 
pleted. I am convinced that something of ~ 
this sort is essential to sound education.” 


—Frederick Lynch 


Projects and My Class 


Written as an assignment in a Leadership Training Course by Miss ExizasetH C. Kierrer, of Lancaster, Pa. 


Under conditions in which there is not 
even a table on which to work and where 
the children have to sit on chairs much 
too high for them and hold in their 
laps thoroughout the service, a Bible, a 
hymn-book, and a service book; when, too, 
the class comes from the far ends of the 
city so that to gather them together for a 
week-day session is half a day’s work, 
anything in the way of elaborate project 
planning is out of the question. 


The best I have been able to do, has 
been to adapt day school projects to Sun- 
day School needs. That is, I have asked 
constantly about what the children were 
doing in day school and when anything has 
been done that fits by any possible stretch 
of the imagination into our lesson plans 
I have used that material. When If learn 
that Zelma’s class has been building an 
Indian village in their sand table I ask 
her to beg her teacher to lend one of the 
Indians for next Sunday, and other mem- 
bers of the class volnuteer to bring Indian 
toys and we have a missionary lesson. 
When it develops that Betty’s health book 
was voted best in her class, she is request- 
ed to bring it, and we discuss the body as 
God’s temple. The exhibition of models 
of Laneaster history happened to coin- 
cide with a lessoo on Jeremiah 31, which 
could not have been otherwise made of 
interest. A discussion of the exhibition 
and the part played in it by various me:r- 
bers of the class, led 1o a discussion of 
Lancaster’s history from the religious point 
of view, and a comparison between the his- 
tory of {faneaster County and Palestine, 
with the coming of pioneers whe left the 
flesh-pots for the sake of religion, and the 
difficulties and dangers of settlement, until 
by right-doing came prosperity and well- 
being. This just left a few minutes for 
discussion of what might happen if the 
people of Lancaster should forget their 
wholesome ways; but the eager suggestions 
made in those few minutes proved that 
the lesson had been caught. 


The nearest thing to a genuine class 


project that has developed since I have 
had the class, has been the classbooks. It 
started, first as a mere device for getting 
acquainted. I found that, although most 
of the children had been going to this 
Sunday School for four or five years, they 
did not even know each other’s names. Of 
course the remedy for this specific fault 
was to turn over the keeping of the roll 
to them, but I remembered that when I 
was a little girl a kind of autograph album 
called “Confessions” was popular. Each 
page of it was printed with a question- 
naire as to one’s likes and dislikes—favor- 
ite book, favorite color, favorite song, ete. 
On this principle I printed a set of ques- 
tions for each member of the class, as fol- 
lows: 

My name is — 

My address is — 

I am — years old. My birthday is — 

I am in the — grade. 

My favorite study is — 

My favorite game is — 

What I like to do best is — 

Other things I like to do are — 

My favorite book is — 

My favorite song is — 

My favorite hymn is — 

My favorite Bible story is — 

My motto is — 

These questionnaires were filled in and 
collected together in a little booklet with 
covers of colored paper. It was frequently 
referred to and looked at, but I thought 
that was the end of it. The first addi- 
tion was when the class, on the important 
oceasion of their promotion, chose a motto: 
“What doth Jehovah require of thee, save 
to do justice, and tolove merey, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” Someone sug- 
gested that this be added to the class book, 
and afterwards another member of the 
class said, ‘‘ Why can’t we put other things 
in?’’, and still another said, ‘‘ Yes, let’s 
make it into a big book.’’ 

These suggestions brought up a discus- 
sion as to what would be appropriate for 
a Sunday School book and it was finally 


decided to make it illustrative of what we 
want it to be. We are now looking for pic- 
tures of famous people, and illustrations 
of desirable traits. 

We have also a section entitled “What 
I would like to be like”. (The title was 
selected by the class.) 

Into it we put any aphorisms on con- 
duct which the pupils can evolve during 
the week,—and I must devise some way of 
getting them into the book without taking 
class time for it, because they think of 
so many things that it takes too much 
time. 

The first suggestion offered for this list 
was, “Be like Jesus.” I was putting it 
down without comment, when, to my sur- 
prise an animated discussion arose because 
most of the class considered this impos- 
sible. The suggestions are carefully cen- 
sored by the class and anything not direct- 
ly applicable to our own problems is ruled 
out. Thus when a classmate, inspired by 
recent newspaper articles, offered as a sug- 
gestion, “Do not kidnap,” it was frowned 
upon as being quite foreign to our tempta- 
tions. The same was trnue of “Do not 
murder” although someone who, to my 
pleasure, remembered our discussion of the 
ten commandments, suggested that we sub- 
stitute “Do not hate.” 


A sense of proportion is noticeably ab- 
sent. “Brush your teeth” stands next in 
the list to “Love your country.” Someone 
startled me by saying “Keep faith and 
hope.” I thought this required definition 
and she explained that she meant “Be 
cheerful and never give up” but when I 
suggested that it might be better to put 
it in this form she clung to her original 
wording, and the class upheld her. 


I am finding that the book offers oppor- 
tunities of natural introduction for topies 
of discussion, that it furnishes a unified 
interest which ties together the rather — 
scrappy lessons, and also forms a tie be-— 
tween the members of the class, rather 
ie: than if each one were making a note — 
book. oo - 
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AFTER FOUR YEARS 


In June the United Church of Canada celebrated the 4th 
anniversary of her great adventure of faith. It was in- 
deed a remarkable achievement—when Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists came together in an 
organic union to constitute ‘““The United Church of Can- 
ada.” In the face of many grave difficulties and con- 
scientious misgivings, this union has proceeded. These 
Churches were made up not of perfected saints, but of 
real human beings, most of whom did not enter into the 
union in any very light-hearted or care-free spirit. As 
one of them has expressed it: ‘““We were very human at 
times and disliked the thought of giving up some of the 
things that seemed very near and dear, and we were at 
other times somewhat fearful and had visions of possible 
troubles and difficulties and insolvable problems that might 
meet us as the years went on.” There are sentiments and 
traditions, denominational names and customs, which can 
be left behind only after severe personal travail. The 
sacrificial mood must triumph over our selfish doubts and 
fears. 

It would be too much to say that all the difficulties have 
been overcome by our Canadian brethren. It is obvious 
to onlookers that the most difficult problem which remains 
before the United Church is that which has to do with 
the settlement of ministers. Dr. William T. Gunn, the 
present Moderator, and Drs. George C. Pidgeon and James 
Endicott, the preceding Moderators, joined recently in an 
appeal for patience and mutual trust, and gave assurance 
that the Church is “working toward a new system which 
will be better than either of those which it superseded.” 
But is there any denomination in Christendom which does 
not have grave difficulties of one sort or another? 

In spite of all reports to the contrary, the United Church 
of Canada is already a remarkable illustration of the value 
and efficiency of united effort in the cause of Christ, and 
not a few have actually begun to question out loud whether 
the time has not come in Canada for a plan of co-operation 
between the United Church and the Anglicans. The en- 
‘riching fellowships already established, according to the 
testimony of the leaders, are growing and deepening daily 
and “furnish an atmosphere in which all the unifying and 
conciliatory and heroic things that need to be done may 


be done without the strain or stress that occasionally were 
mevitable”’ in the past. 

The New Outlook, official organ of the United Church, 
writing of the 4th anniversary of the union, brings us 
this heartening word: “The years have come and gone 
and the very strange situation that greets us today is, that 
the things whose prospective loss we were inclined to 
grieve over have for the most part gone without being 
missed in the midst of our new joy over some other and 
better things, and the things that we feared, the problems 
and difficulties and disturbances that darkened the hori- 
zon of some of our more pessimistic days, have either 
proved themselves to have been quite illusory or have 
yielded to the grace and wisdom that the hour brought to 
us and been revealed as not at all necessitating our worry 
and our fear. 

“Tf we were asked to say what was to us the most 
remarkable feature in these four years of life in The 
United Church, we would unhesitatingly say that it was 
the very wonderful way that we have been able to solve 
the problems and go through the difficulties that these 
years of amalgamations and reconstructions have in- 
evitably brought. Not only have we been able to solve 
them and get through them, but there has been a triumph 
in the process that has been very wonderful to see and 
that holds out all sorts of hope and encouragement for 
the future.” 

Surely our Canadian friends have set us a good example. 
May we not cherish the faith that some of the promising 
movements in our own land will eventuate just as success- 
fully? 

tae 


GRESHAM’S LAW 


We are now having a simple and somewhat amusing 
illustration of an important economic fact. Some people 
are puzzled because they are receiving very few of the 
“pretty, little bills’ that the banks have been paying out 
since July 10th; and others are disappointed or even in- 
dignant. 

The explanation is: Gresham’s Law. Under some cir- 
cumstances this law is of far-reaching consequence. 

In 1857 Mr. H. D. Macleod gave it clear statement and 
credited its first formulation to Sir [homas Gresham 
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(1558), although, as a matter of fact, it had been under- 
stood by Copernicus and other early students. 

In the fewest possible words the law is: “bad money 
drives out good.’ Maoleod said, “The worst form of 
currency in circulation regulates the value of the whole 
currency and drives all other forms out of circulation.” 
The words “bad” and “worst” refer to that which for any 
reason (even an unfounded suspicion or childish whim) 
is undesirable in the thought of the general public. 

Less desirable money, if legal tender, is always paid 
out, while more desirable money is withheld. 

So today, the older and larger bills, now soiled and 
lacking the charm of novelty, are used in current busi- 
ness, while the new bills, clean and convenient and inter- 
esting because “different”, are tucked away in the inner- 
most pockets. That any new blls are passed on by those 
who receive them’from the banks indicates either that 
the recipients have no other money or that they are not 
particularly partial to money that is fresh and novel. 

A lady said, “This looks like toy money and I like it. 
The grocer can have the big, dirty greenback.” 

The present demonstration of Gresham’s law is hardly 
more than amusing. It may impress upon us, however, 
the fact of what would happen if any government should 
try to foist upon its people a currency that was for any 
reason unpopular. Suppose bills were to be issued which 
were not, like all now current in America, freely redeem- 
able in coin. Soon those would be the only bills in cir- 
culation. Suppose some government were to put forth 
coins slightly lighter than those previously in use (an old 
device of the kings). Soon all the old coins would be 
hoarded and only the new ones would be paid out. 

So, in the year 1929, we are in a way to learn an 
economic truth that some day it may be worth while to 
remember. —Ezra FORTHRIGHT. 
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THE LOSERS VOTE FOR WAR 


The announcement that a group of malcontents in the 
Presbyterian Church proposes to open a new Theological 
Seminary this fall “to supply the need for sound theolog- 
ical training that has been supplied by the Princeton which 
was,” is pretty sad. In one sense this is “‘a denominational 
family squabble,” as one brother puts it, “which is none of 
our funeral.” But in a higher sense all Christians, espec- 
ially all Protestants, are concerned. In too many in- 
stances institutions and sects have been born, not in an- 
swer to a real need or a truly Christian conviction, but 
rather as a result of unfortunate personal differences. So 
in this case the great majority of outsiders, who have 
learned to know and love President J. Ross Stevenson, 
Dr. Charles R. Erdman and the other splendid Christian 
gentlemen in the faculty of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, will be inclined to discount in advance the unkind 
intimations which cast suspicion on their orthodoxy. They 
are so generally recognized as thoroughly evangelical in 
their faith and teaching that these intimations will be viewed 
as the heated expletives thrown off by poor losers who are 
unwilling to yield to the decision of the General Assembly 
and live in peace with their brethren. Indeed some of 
their vaporings sound very much like the lament of the 
old Scotchman who said that only he and Sandy were 
left in the true Church, and then confidentially added: 
“And sometimes I hae me doots about Sandy!” 

We do not question that these proponents of the only 
reliable brand of super-orthodoxy can make good the boast 
of The Presbyterian: “Adequate support seems assured 
in any amount that may be required.’ Those who claim to 
love Christ better than all their neighbors can possibly do, 
usually have managed to get considerable financial assist- 
ance. Moreover, some people love a fight and are al- 
ways ready to help it along. Then, too, the “status quo” 
folks have a lot of cash, and a number of them are easily 
deluded with the idea that they can make their title clear 
by contributing toward the defeat of all “heresy”, whether 
that heresy be actual or only imaginary. Add to these the 
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company of those who sincerely and conscientiously are 
persuaded that the Ark of the Covenant is in’ imminent 
peril, and you have large financial resources. But even 
though the new Seminary be showered with gold and preci- 
ous stones, we cannot help feeling that this movement is 
divisive, unfortunate, well nigh tragic. Instead of com- 
peting institutions, let us have an exhibition of the potency 
of Christian love. Instead of continuing recriminations, 
let these brethren get together and prove that they have 
the spirit of the forgiving Christ in their hearts. 

eek Sek 


“WHAT LABOR THINKS OF THE CHURCH” 


This was the subject of a recent article in the Literary 
Digest, in which are voiced a number of rather biting, 
almost savage, criticisms of the Church for its failure to 
help in redressing the wrongs of organized Labor. We 
are told that many of the working men have no ardor for 
the Church, even though they believe sincerely in the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, because they regard the Church 
as “the sanctuary of the sleek and well-equipped, who can 
listen to the story of the Good Shepherd without bothering 
about His lambs.” The article proceeds to give a number 
of quotations from the recent Macmillan book, “Labor 
Speaks for Itself,” by Professor Jerome Davis of Yale 
University, which is a symposium of the views of labor 
leaders throughout the world. Pastors and people who 
are inclined to be self-complacent will find much in that 
volume to promote serious thinking and possible penitence. 

It is easy to say that the Church has been as helpful as 
it was possible to be to the under-privileged members of 
society, but those who have seriously studied the subject 
will confess in sincere humility that the Church, which is 
after all composed of imperfect human beings, has shown 
many shortcomings in dealing practically with this far- 
reaching human obligation. 


We do believe that there has never been a time when 
there was so much passion for social justice in our Prot- 
estant Churches, and we owe more than we can tell to the 
well-balanced and earnest leadership of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches for bringing about a better understand- 
ing and closer contacts between the forces of Labor and 
the religious leadership of our country. It is obvious that 
everything is to be gained and nothing essential lost if 
these agencies have increasing confidence in one another. 
The statement of Mr. Thomas H. McMahon, President of 
the United Textile Workers of America, is especially 
worthy of quotation. He believes that there would be no 
such thing as a trade-union movement if there had not 
first been a Church, and it is partly, at least, because of 
the support of public opinion as expressed through the 
Church, that Labor has made such magnificent strides 
forward. Mr. McMahon adds: “Labor must think of the 
Church as a friend if it wishes to prosper and go ahead. 
The Church, recognizing the evils Labor is fighting, is 
not only ready, but willing, to give it assistance. Labor 
needs this assistance, and needs it badly, in fighting 
against the evils which are confronting it today. Labor 
must be either with the Church or against it. I choose 
to be with it whole-heartedly and without equivocation. 
I do not want to condemn the Church because of the acts 
of some of its representatives, any more than we want 
the cause of Labor to be judged by the acts of some of 
our representatives.” If a spirit such as this is shown 
on both sides, great things are bound to be accomplished. 

PE 


THE DUTCH AND THE PRESBYTERIANS 


The MESSENGER has been asked whether the action tak- 
en by the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America means that they are “actually going to unite with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.” Frankly, we 
do not know. The action taken by the Synod seemed to 
be enthusiastic, but what will be its fate before the Classes” 
of the Church we do not presume to prophesy. In the 
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Christian Intelligencer of July 10, “Studens” writes on 
this subject in rather interesting fashion, and intimates 
that sentiment in the denomination is “fairly well divided.” 
He says that the character of the union to be consummated 
needs to engage the attention of the rank and file in order 
that its implications may be understood, and calls atten- 
tion especially to the dissimilar size of the two denomina- 
tions involved. “Shall the larger denomination absorb the 
smaller one?” he asks. “In this case we would merely 
become Presbyterians. We should lose and perhaps then 
forget our name Reformed. Or would the Presbyterian 
Church be willing to drop its name and adopt that of 
Reformed, thus going back to the earliest name which the 
Protestant Church adopted, and to which our people have 
always clung as best characterizing a purged and cleansed 
Church? These are questions that may or may not seem 
of great importance, but which will probably come to the 
fore ere long. In case the former prevails, what becomes 
of the honorable past of the Reformed Church in this 
country? Was it for nothing more than this that ours is 
the one Church with the oldest corporate existence and 
complete records in this country? Why all this elaborate 
celebration of the Tercentenary last year? If now the 
Reformed Church is to be swallowed up by a sister de- 
nomination and exist no more as a separate entity, was 
this a swan song, and the recent book of commemoration 
only an epitaph? ... If the Reformed Church is to be 
lost in the larger body, it is quite probable that that fact 
will be much of a determining factor in the vote of many 
who will have the privilege of voting on this question. 
‘On the other hand, if a union is effected in which both of 
these bodies—and possibly some others—will amalgamate 
into a new body with a new name inclusive of more than, 
Protestant tradition methods of Church government, with 
a breadth of meaning that includes in germ at least the 
whole scope of our Lord’s wishes for the world, it is also 
quite probable that much criticism will be immediately dis- 
armed in both denominations, and many persons who could 
not for a moment think of absorption with any degree of 
pleasure will give their allegiance to a movement that 
promises more than the perpetuation of names.” 

All of this looks as if the prospects for early action 
were not altogether favorable. It also set us to wondering 
whether the Reformed Church in the U. S. might also be 
included under the term “some others,” which is mentioned 


in this article. 
* OK x 


GOOD NEWS 


Gladly and gratefully do we record these noble words 
of President Hoover, spoken July 24th in reply to Premier 
MacDonald’s statement on Naval Disarmament: “The 
Prime Minister introduces the principle of parity which 
we have now adopted, and its consummation means that 
Great Britain and the United States henceforth are not to 
compete in armament as potential opponents, but to co- 
operate as friends in the reduction of tt.” 

This should indeed be hailed with joy by every Chris- 
tian in the world. The instruction to suspend the building 
of cruisers and to arrange for a further curtailment of 
military and navy expenditures will, of course, arouse the 
violent hostility of the fire-eaters and jingoes of both na- 
tions. It would be strange if naval officers and military 
extremists did not hurl further anathemas at the Federal 
Council of the Churches and other agencies which have 
been working so earnestly for world peace. Some may 
even continue to go so far as to insinuate that all this 
“pacifistic propaganda” is bought and paid for by “for- 
eigners.” Such insinuations are inexcusable, and in many 
cases contemptible.’ But is not President Hoover’s an- 
nouncement of this policy of friendship and brotherhood 
ample justification for the high-minded efforts of the Fed- 
eral Council and a vindication of the honor and patriotism 
of those leaders of the Council who have been so bitterly 
and unjustly attacked? The ratification of the Kellogg 
Pact means that it has become the patriotic duty of all good 
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citizens to “seek peace and pursue it.” The burden of 
proof is now upon those who continue the pagan policy 
of preparing for war. It is our obligation as loyal Amer- 
icans henceforth to prepare for peace—to pray and plan 
and promote a warless world. 


So, ee 
THE COURT AND THE PRESS 


A correspondent of the Phila. Public Ledger, Mr. R. 
W. Kelsey, aptly quotes two contrasting viewpoints which 
are decidedly illuminating. The first is from the recent 
charge of Judge MacNeille to the Philadelphia Grand 
Jury: “Undoubtedly there is a battle being waged through- 
out the country over the Prohibition law. It is disliked 
by some and liked by others, but the wisdom of the law 
is not within our proper functions. When a lawless ele- 


ment refuses to obey the law of the people, you can’t com- 


promise with rebellion.” The second is a typical state- 
ment of those newspapers and magazines which are con- 
stantly inciting the “rebellion” of which the Judge speaks, 
and which represent the views of those people of wealth 
and social prestige who say “frequently in private and oc- 
casionally in public” that the Prohibition law deserves to 
be violated with impunity. It is as follows: “The Wets 
know perfectly well that if it (Prohibition) is enforced, 
it can never be repealed or modified. * * * The Wets are 
wholly unable to agitate effectively for the modification of 
Prohibition except by disobeying the law or conniving at 
its disobedience.’—New Republic, (May 25, 1926, page 
Sly 

It is a fact that no loyal and intelligent American should 
have any trouble to decide between these viewpoints. The 
second is absolutely unsound; that way lies anarchy and 
chaos. Some of these papers may be sincere; it is difficult 
for us to believe that all of them are subsidized, as is at 
times claimed. Here is, for example, a philippic from the 
United Presbyterian, which could scarcely be couched in 
stronger terms: 

“Why do these papers line up with the lowest type of 
criminals, instead of the decent citizen? Why are they 
weeping over imprisoned or slain bootleggers? They do 
not care a straw for them personally. They fear that by 
our more stringent laws and increased activity bootlegging 
may be lessened. They are afraid the law will be enforced. 
It is not the inability but the ability of the law that is 
troubling them. They are wild with fear lest Prohibition 
becomes a success. They are in a frenzy lest these new 
iaws and President Hoover will frighten the bootleggers 
and stop their criminal practices. It is pathetic to see 
great papers and magazines prostituting themselves to such 
sneaking methods to break the laws and violate the con- 
stitution of their country. It is pathetic to see them throw- 
ing their protection around the dregs of Europe as they 
defy the flag and debauch the citizenship of the land that 
‘has given them a chance.’ God pity a land cursed with 
such a public press! How can we account for such a 
phenomenon? A little history may throw some light on 
the question. When the Eighteenth amendment was 
adopted, the wet leaders met and laid plans for the undoing 
of the reform. Congressman Julian Kahn of California 
gave the press their plans. One prominent feature was 
the expending of great sums for the subsidizing of the 
press against Prohibition, and he outlined the very course 
these papers have been taking. Shortly after, a prominent 
man declared that vast sums were being used in this way. 
Before the last Presidential election, the president of the 
Wine Growers’ Association of France declared that his 
Association was giving millions of dollars to turn the 
American sentiment against Prohibition, and that most of 
it was to subsidize the American press.” 

But whatever the reasons for the attitude of so large 
a portion of our public press, the duty of the Church 
is plain, and we invite your particular attention to the 
summons to duty in Dean Balliet’s stirring article in this 
issue of the MsESENGER. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE WAY IT WORKED IN 
ATHENS 


I have a friend who is an Idealist, and he cometh unto 
me now and then that I may Encourage his Idealism. 
And I loan him all the money that I can afford to lose 
and no more. 

And he said, I thank thee for thy Generosity, but I wish 
thou wert somewhat more of an Idealist. 

Now if I were any more of an Idealist than I am I 
should have no money to loan to him. But I did not say 
this to him. 

And he said, Thou hast lately been again in Athens. 
Didst thou not feel the uplift of its Idealism? 


And I said, I did and always do. I like Idealists, but 
Athens learned that it could not live by Idealism alone. 
And he said, How was it in the age of Pericles? 


And I said, In the age that made the age of Pericles 
possible there was a most worthy Idealist, whose name 
was Aristides, a righteous man, publick-spirited and high- 
minded. 

And he said, I know of him. Athens banished him, to 
its Everlasting Shame. 

And I said, Yes, to its Shame but not so thou couldest 
notice its Penitence. Aristides was a man who sought the 
peace and prosperity of his nation. He believed that, as 
Greece had driven back the Persians from Marathon, the 
duty of Greece was to cultivate the Spirit of Peace, and to 
abjure the Jingo Spirit, and to distribute to the people for 
the Lightening of Taxes the Hundred Talents of Silver 
which ‘the Government had as its share in the product of 


the Mines. And over against Aristides was Themistocles, 
who was vain, and boastful and corrupt, and a Jingo. And 
it was a very good day for Athens when it banished Aris- 
tides and set Themistocles on high. For Themistocles 
used the hundred Talents to build an Hundred Triremes, 
and if he had had more time and money, and perhaps if 
he had not grafted so much, he would have built Two 
Hundred Triremes. And when Xerxes came across to 
interview him, and brought his Big Navy, Themistocles 
moved Xerxes off the Map. And about that time Aristides 
came back from his banishment, and went to work as a 
Dollar-a-year expert to help Themistocles win the war. 
And they won it. But the glory went, as was deserved, 
to Themistocles, who built up a Big Bank Account in his 
own name, and the people worshipped him. 

And my friend said, Thou dost remind me of some 
things I had forgotten. 

And I said, I was lately there, and I coasted around the 
Bay of Salamis and read it all up for the sake of the moral 
of it. 

And he said, What is the moral? 

And I said, Pick it out for yourself. But if all men in 
Athens had been as Just and Respectable and Righteous 
and Publick-spirited as Aristides, and there had been no 
boastful and corrupt Demagogue like Themistocles, the 
Gospel would never have been preached in the town where 
thou dost reside. 

And he said, I do not understand why that should be; 
nor do I see the moral of thy story. 

And I said, The moral is that we need Idealists, but we 
cannot afford too many of them. 

And he said, I fear thou art a Sad Cynick. 

And I said, I am neither Sad nor a Cynick, but a Joy- 
ful Idealist. 

And he said, I can hardly take thee Seriously. 

And T said, I do not take myself too Seriously. If I 
did, I should dislike myself even more than sometimes I 
do; and that would be needless. 


The Church and Prohibition 


The leaders of the Anti-Saloon League 
and of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, when they speak privately, express 
deep disappointment in the limited sup- 
port these organizations get from the pul- 
pit and the Churches. The Methodist and 
the Baptist Churches seem to be aggres- 
sively active; the Presbyterian Church in 
some parts of the country is more or less 
active; the Episcopal Church does very 
little in support of the cause, and the Uni- 
tarian Church does virtually nothing. What 
the other Churches are doing, I do not 
know. If the Reformed Church follows the 
lead of the “Messenger,” it is probably 
near the head of the list. 

But, speaking generally, the pulpit is 
not doing its duty. In the City of New 
York, where I happen to live, only very 
few ministers have preached on the sub- 
ject even once. Several years ago Bishop 
Manning preached a powerful sermon in 
support of the Eighteenth Amendment. It 
was a courageous act, and it is said made 
him unpopular with certain elements in 
his diocese. Dr. Cadman has frequently 
spoken out forcefully, and courageously, as 
one would expect him to do. Dr. Fosdick 
has delivered a number of sermons on it 
in his own inimitable way. Dr. D. A. 
Poling, of the Duteh Reformed Church, 
has perhaps spoken on the subject most 
frequently of all. Dr. Jefferson, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, has preached one 
sermon on it and has written very effective 
articles in the publication of the Taber- 
nacle, known as the “Tidings.” No doubt 
sermons have been preached on this sub- 
ject by men less prominent of which the 
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newspapers have made no men rn. But, 
speaking generally, the pulpit throughout 
the country, and especially in the “wet? 
states, is gagged, whether we acknowledge 
it or not. The pulpit is afraid of the 
patrons of the bootlegger in the pews, who 
often happen to be persons of means and 
whom it is thought not wise to alienate. 
It costs a good deal of money to run a 
modern city Church, and ministers hesitate 
to offend even a single financial pillar. 
Two years ago I spent a part of my sum- 
mer vacation in a town of about four 
thousand in Connecticut. One Sunday 
morning the minister of the leading Church 
preached a strong and really courageous 
sermon on dishonesty in business and 
various forms of economic and social in- 
justice. His audience was made up largely 
of people of wealth. After the services, I 
asked him privately why he made no refer- 
ence to the open violation of the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. He smiled and _ said, 
“Just this last week members of my Church 
raised a larger amount to fight Prohibition 
than all the other organizations in town 
against it combined.” He was gagged. 

This is the present situation in virtually 
every community in “wet” states, and in 
“wet” communities in “dry” states. 

What is the solution? It is easy to say 
that ministers ought to have the courage 
to speak out on so fundamental a moral 
question; and unless they do, the pulpit 
will lose much of what prestige it still 
has in the way of moral leadership. The 
great moral issues of modern times have 
been the curse of slavery, the curse of war, 
the curse of rum, and the curse of poverty. 


These are not only moral issues, but also 
economic issues, and as economice issues 
they touch the selfishness and greed of 
men to an extent that often obscures in 
their minds the great moral issues in- 
volved. I know personally very fine and 
very cultivated people in the South who 
today maintain that slavery was only an 
economic issue. 

The pulpit can not afford to shirk its 
heavy obligation to lead in this great 
moral reform. And the time to lead is 
now. A year from this coming autumn we 
shall have a Congressional election, and 
Prohibition will be a prominent issue. In 
the heat of a political campaign it is more 
difficult to speak out. The pulpit could be 
accused of being “in polities,’ and that 
ery has fooled and intimidated many min- 
isters as well as many other people. At 
present, with no political campaign near, 
such misrepresentation of the pulpit would 
be ineffective even if made. The time, 
therefore, for the pulpit to speak out and 
wake up their congregations on this issue 
is emphatically now. 

There is a less difficult solution of this 
problem than at first appears. It is as 
follows: Let the minister make a sharp 
distinction between believing or not be- 
lieving in Prohibition as the best policy 
to solve the liquor evil on the one hand, 
and the duty of obeying the amendment 
on the other. Every citizen has the legal 
right to hold convictions against Prohibi- 
tion as a policy, and also to do what he 
can, by fair argument and by legal means, 
to get the Amendment repealed or modi- 
fied; but no decent citizen has the right to 
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violate the Amendment by patronizing the 
bootlegger. The purchaser of intoxicating 
liquor is, morally, equally guilty with the 
bootlegger who sells it. And in one in- 
stance at least, one of the lower courts 
has ruled that he is legally guilty, just as 
the bribe-giver is as guilty in law as the 
bribe-taker. Let the minister grant every 
one the legal right to his opinion on the 
subject but condemn the violation of the 
law. Obedience to the Prohibition law 
must be the theme. It is better to empha- 
size obedience to the law than to make 
“enforcement of the law” the slogan. The 
former makes its appeal to conscience, the 
latter to force. 

It is safe to say that few patrons of 
bootleggers in the pew would be willing 
to quarrel openly with the minister on 
that issue. 


I owe Prof. J— a great debt. The 
value received was not a matter of dollars 
and cents, goods, or even services, as those 
obligations I always try to meet promptly. 
I owe him an appreciation debt. It is as 
if he had taken me into a beautiful estate, 
and after showing me the villa and gar- 
dens, and exploring every beauty spot, 
he left me with a tenancy for life. 

Of course I am by no means the sole 
debtor, as many others participated in the 
same experience and shared the benefit 
of his expert direction, yet I feel that I 
have gained an unearned increment, a 
kind of knowledge-plus, because the in- 
spiration has been lasting; in fact, it has 
kept growing, or rather has kept me grow- 
ing toward some higher things. And I fur- 
ther dare to believe that what was our 
gain, was not his loss, but profit as well in 
the joy of sharing, and that therefore the 
true coin of recompense should be grati- 
tude and appreciation. 

Now the cause of this emotional per- 
turbation that I feel I must tell everyone 
about, was the study of a great master- 
piece of choral music. It is one that is 
not popularly known and for some reason 
is seldom heard, probably because it is a 
trifle more difficult. It was the work that 
brought its author, Massenet, his first re- 
cognition as a great genius. While our 
impatient age is quite preoccupied with 
the perhaps necessary mass of simple 
(sometimes sickly) and trivial music, such 
works will remain more or less obscure, 
until called forth by some real teachers 
to bless those who will receive them in 
their experience. 

Jules Emile Frederick Massenet com- 
posed ‘‘Eve,’’ which he calls ‘‘A Mystery 
in Three Parts,’’ about 1875. It is based 
upon the story of Genesis, and is a 
picture of Eden in musical form, such as 
Dore or Corot would have painted in 
color. The great epic of Creation in our 
Bible is tremendous in its scope and fur- 
nishes an almost inexhaustible supply of 
dramatic material, but out of this broad 
field the composer chose for the theme of 
his sacred drama what others have en- 
titled, ‘‘The Birth of Love.’’ The speak- 
ing serpent and the fruit episode, and 
other similar literal items of the famous 
chapter are ignored, or rather are trans- 
cended by the insoluble enigma of crea- 
tion. It has to do with the romance— 
drama—tragedy of man and woman, na- 
ture and Divine law, for which the dra- 
matis personae are simply Adam and Eve, 
and for choral purposes a narrator and a 
chorus representing the voices of nature. 

The genius of the piece is truly French, 
put in the highest and best sense of that 
term. We Americans need to remember 


In so far as the arguments for Prohibi- 


tion are necessary as reasons for obeying 
the law, they must be given. To argue that 
it is a sacred duty to obey the law just 


because it is the law, is too abstract a 
procedure to make a strong appeal. 


Nor must the argument for obedience 
to the Amendment be diluted by making 
an appeal for obedience to law in general. 
There is a vital issue before the country 
and before the Churches of securing obedi- 
ence specifically to the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. To be effective the argument must 
concentrate on that at this particular time. 


The problem is not as difficult and em- 
barrassing for the pulpit as it at first 
seems. To advocate obedience to the 
Amendment with all the force at his com- 
mand places the minister really in an in- 


My Debt 
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that there is something great about the 
French mind. It portrays the very soul of 
passion, yet is not erotic. It deals with 
the elemental origin of love and life, yet 
treats them as Divine, and its exquisite 
beauty lifts every thought and feeling to 
the clear atmosphere of mountainous 
heights. Thus with utter innocence and 
sacredness ‘‘Eve’’ tells over again the 
world’s first and eternal story of love. 


Oo o— CO 


A PLEA 


Could you spare a little bit, Lord, 
Of extra love and care 
For two who’ve traveled many years 
A road not always fair? 


They mean so very much to me; 

In fact they brought me here; 

They nursed me through my child- 
hood ills, 

They dried my every tear. 


They shared my every heartache, 
They gloried in my joy; 

They never grew disgusted with 
A sentimental boy! 


And for these parents, Lord, of mine, 
There’s little I can do, 

For I am many miles away,— 

So I’m trusting them to you! 


—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


See) (0) see) (0) (eran | 


The matrix of the composition is nature. 
Poets, artists, artisans, and orators de- 
lineate nature in their own medium of ex- 
pression, but here her loveliness and charm 
and mysterious voices are arrayed in the 
vestments of melody. The saga of the first 
man surrounds him with that serene and 
perfect ideal, the Garden of Eden. The 
character of the music is such as to sug- 
gest to the imagination the luxuriant 
beauty of a new-born earth, from which 
soft vapors arise, illumined by the sun on 
the horizon. Bushes are in bloom, and 
odor-laden breezes gently undulate the 
flowers of the field and the waves of the 
sea. But this peaceful scene changes 
finally, and nature’s mood becomes omin- 
ous. Lightning flashes, the wrath of the 
storm descends, and the wind tearing 
through the bending trees accompanies the 
loud and awful words of the Almighty 
from above: ‘‘Thou are accurst!’’ 

There is no action or plot other than 


vulnerable position. He is arguing for a 
thing on which there is uo room for hon- 
est difference of opinion. It seems to me 
for the pulpit to be silent at this critical 
hour would be “Christian prudence” gone 
to seed. 


But there is one more obligation to be 
recognized, and that is the obligation of 
all right-minded Church members to stand 
openly and courageously behind the min- 
ister, as a solid phalanx, and to make his 
opponents, if there should be any, feel that 
it will not increase their own comfort to 
oppose him. 


The Church, as a last possibility, will be 
better off if it loses some wealthy sup- 
porters on this issue than if it allows 
itself to be controlled either by money or 
by the liquor interests. 


this: The bliss of love having been taken, 
sorrow and pain must follow and be ac- 
cepted too. One beautiful and noble 
thought saves the story from its terribly 
tragic ending: ‘‘Punish us, but at least— 
Ah! do not part us twain; let us share 
joy and anguish.’’ 

The awakening of man and woman to 
the sorrows and passions of life, is indeed 
the mystery of mysteries. In innocent 
surprise and adoration, Adam and Eve first 
meet and behold one another, Sensing 
new feelings, they ask their meaning with 
naive questionings to which there is no 
answer but that of the resurgent emotions 
within, and the alluring voices of nature 
about them. When Eve ‘‘goes forth into 
the silence to listen to the voices of the 
night,’’? the beauty of her solo, if well 
rendered, leaves you in a state of en- 
chantment, suspended somewhere between 
heaven and nowhere. Here indeed music 
performs that magic of its art that always 
has and forever will charm the heart of 
man, inspire his loftiest emotions and sol- 
ace his every ill. Something of this is 
what the work has done for me, and the 
spell has lingered. 

To give an analysis of the plan and 
adaptation of the music to the ideas of 
the piece would lead into a discussion far 
too long to interest you. Suffice it to say, 
when a work of art completely tells its 
story, and conveys its message, even 
though it be inarticulate, yet succeeds in 
making a powerful impress upon the emo- 
tions, you have the touch of a genius, 
Rather I must conclude with the helpless 
summary of saying again: ‘‘Eve’’ is a 
work of tremendous beauty. There are 
many such works, and the world is ac- 
cumulating priceless treasures in all the 
arts. What the idealism of one master- 
piece can do for some, another may also 
do for.you. How barren life would be if 
all our feelings were forever subdued! 

I traveled with a companion last sum- 
mer, the stock in trade of whose whole art 
life was complete and yet met the satis- 
faction I have been indicating through the 
thorough study of one single masterpiece 
of painting, the ‘‘Mona Lisa.’’ When at 
last we reached the city of his dreams, he 
slipped away alone one morning to the 
Louvre for his first vis-a-vis, and I dare 
say that experience was to him as reverent 
as worship. Whether your taste or talent 
turns to painting, music, poetry, or archi- 
tecture, give your emotions and imagina- 
tion at least one good outing. And I say, 
blessings and benedictions upon all teach- 
ers, who out of the good treasure of their 
personal culture, bring forth that which is 
good, the joy and inspiration of a master- 
piece, and pass it on to others, 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


V. Samuel C. Prescott, Head of Department of Biology, Massachusetts Institution of Technology 
An interview written by EDWARD H. COTTON 


Many years ago, my father was min- 
ister of a Baptist Church in a New Hamp- 
shire hamlet. I, a boy in the village 
school, and working about for the farmers, 
used to see a youth of the village we 
called Sam Prescott. His family was of 
substantial Puritan stock and the youth 
had ambitions. He was studying at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I 
call to mind that he was regarded by us 
village boys with considerable interest be- 
cause he was doing so. My father changed 
pastorates, and we lost all connection 
with the Prescotts. 

A few weeks ago, a friend, a notable 
chemist, asked me if I should like to meet 
and talk with the head of the department 
of biology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. I replied that I should, 
that an approach from the point of view 
of a leading biologist was necessary for 
this series. 

The result was that I found myself, 
shortly after, in the office of Sam 
Prescott. Thirty-seven years had passed. 
He was that much older, mature of judg- 
ment, with a broad background of teach- 
ing, research, and experiment, but still 
the Sam Prescott I remembered long ago 
in the little village of South Hampton. I 
recalled that he had been an ambitious 
boy, a student, a truth-seeker. I found 
him the same sort of man, We talked 
the better part of an hour, and then he 
remarked that he had said nothing worth 
publishing. In reality, he had said a great 
deal worth publishing, and could have 
said considerably more, which, I informed 
him, I was going to add, whereon we both 
laughed. ; y 

After meeting and gathering informa- 
tion from persons of all kinds for a num- 
ber of years, he would be a dull and un- 
imaginative person who would not per- 
ceive, behind words, ideas the words had 
only hinted at. To attempt to write down 
those ideas is rather a bold venture; but 
then, the person himself always sees the 
manuscript and can draw a pencil through 
lines which do not properly represent his 
ideas. But I find they seldom do. 

So you have here the reported words— 
and the ideas: 

‘¢You wish to know what is back of the 
life we see under the microscope—what 1s 
back of the electron,’’ Professor Prescott 
began. ‘‘I see no more difference between 
what is behind life or energy there than 
what is behind the activities of people you 
and I meet every day. One perceives the 
difference, of course; but it is only a differ- 
ence in degree. The source of the activity 
is in the last analysis essentially the same. 
You religious people can ask a great many 
questions to which we scientists must 
reply, ‘We do not know.’ Speculation is 
theology’s long suit. Religion must busy 
itself with speculation; for in the nature 
of things it can have at command but few 
observed facts. Science also speculates; 
but it never makes declarations on specu- 
lation alone. We pass from one compari- 
son and analogy to another; from one 
test to another; and we may eventually 
discover a fact. But we always mean 
to wait for the fact before making any 
positive announcement. You remark that 
science must smile at times at the cre- 
dulity of theology. No, science does not 
do that—perhaps this statement should 
be qualified—science does sometimes smile 
at certain interpretations of religious 
belief; but it treats seriously every honest 
effort to find truth, or to investigate the 
mysteries of what may be called spiritual 
life. 

‘<Let religious people understand that 
the general statement heard so frequently 
that science and religion conflict is not 
true. What is true is that science and 


certain creeds or categorical statements 
in the name of religion are in conflict. 
“‘You must remember that science, as 
well as religion, has a place, in its in- 
vestigations, for faith—‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
unseen’, We must have faith in our 


A TRYST IN MY GARDEN 
OF ROSES 


By Mrs. M. J. Thompson 


I come to my garden alone; 

But my Savior has preceded me 
there, 

And stands waiting for me at the 
gate. 

We enter the garden, we two, alone. 


My garden today is abloom with 
roses, 

So fragrant and full of life. 

I proceed then to cull my roses; 

But which shall I pluck for Him? 

My best are not good enough for 
Jesus, 

So I cull the one just dipping 

Its petals in the dew and the sun- 
shine, 

The one just ready to bloom. 


I go to my garden at noon-time; 

My Savior is ready to hear me: 

I tell Him my prayers are not an- 
swered; 

I tell Him my fears and my doubts. 

He tells me to sow the seed deeply; 

My faith must till the hard soil; 

My heart must trust His sweet 
promise, 

We two must gather the roses. 


I find my Lord in my garden; 

He never has failed me there: 

I tell Him all my heart-aches; 

I tell Him I’m tired and oh, so weary. 


And at night-time my Jesus awaits 
me, 

And Oh, what a meeting we have: 

My Jesus and I know each other 

When we meet at the garden gate. 

But if, when I am out in the thick 

Of the fight, I should fall 

By the wayside, I want Him 

To have hold of my hand. 


When my feet are pierced with the 
thorns, 

And are slipping from this earth, 

I want Him to lead me to my gar- 
den, 

And together we will gather the 
roses, 

And strew them in the path of my 
loved ones 

To show them the way to my garden, 

And to gather the roses for Jesus, 

Who never has failed to meet me 

At my Garden gate. 


Nearer to me this day is Heaven 
Than ever it has been before. 


Frankford, Pa. 


theories and hypotheses before there can 
possibly be any discovery of the facts, All 
science must walk in the first place by 
faith. But we are not satisfied simply 
to believe a thing is true; we must go on, 
make observatios, travel perhaps a long 
and perplexing road for only when we 
see with the eyes or touch with the hand 
or prove by exacting and logical examina- 
tion do we accept the truth of an experi- 
ment. 

‘(In other words, I have no right to tell 


you what is back of the life revealed by 
the microscope. I do not know. I can 
see that it may be demonstrated that the 
electron is itself an electric charge or is 
charged somehow with electricity; that 
the electrical charge is a form of energy; 
that energy is power to do work. You 
may call that energy a manifestation of 
God, and we will not say that you are 
wrong—only, we must reserve the right 
to ask you to prove your position, or we 
can only accept it as an hypothesis, rather 
than a fact. 

“‘Science, as I see it, does not accept 
a God of personalities—an exalted an- 
thropomorphic being, for instance, who 
works with levers. From my youth up, 
I could never believe that; the conception 
is directly opposed to all my ideas of 
reverence and my conception of an all- 
controlling power. I could come nearer 
agreeing with you if you said God was 
Universal Law. Science and Natural Law 
are synonymous or ¢losely related. And 
do we not find that life in all its ultimate 
operations does obey inexorable laws or, 
if it disobeys, pays the penalty? But that 
natural law exists need not prove benefi- 
cence; from our human personal stand- 
point it often proves the exact opposite. 
Yet I think the ultimate result of obsery- 
ing the operation of natural law is in- 
evitably to make one more thoughtful and 
more reverential, Science, you know, 
makes truth the important thing. Per- 
haps some of us would interpret God as 
the inclusion and sum of all natural law, 
all good, all love, all truth. Why must 
we ascribe to that possible Being per- 
sonal attributes, human-like individuality? 
Would we not have more reverence for a 


Being, or a Power, not like, but unlike - 


ourselves and infinitely greater? 

‘We have said that, perhaps unhappily, 
law does not always operate for good to 
the majority. That the one most fit to 
survive in a given environment may sur- 
vive often means fatality for the million. 
We say the heavenly bodies move in 
space, each in its orbit, each keeping to 
its own track in the universe, and cite 
that phenomenon as proof of eternal 
solicitude. But nebulae, comets, and 
planets have been thought to collide or be 
disrupted, and may again. The Earth and 
other astral bodies seem to follow a defi- 
nite law of gravity, and so keep away 
from bodies which might shatter them. 
Religion says that the hand of God may 
be behind gravity. To that I have no 
answer except to say that the law of 
gravity seems to be a part of Natural 
Law—a part of God. It may be true; 
only, to us scientists, absolute proofs are 
wanting. We do not know; perhaps we 
cannot know. 

‘*You have just remarked that about us 
everywhere is much human interest and 
kindness, That is true. But that kind- 
liness and humane spirit came through an 
evolutionary process. One may say with 
equal truth that there is about as much 
unkindness and misery which, by no reach 
of the imagination, can be associated with 
beneficence. A few years ago an epidemic 
of influenza swept the earth and carried 
off its toll of millions of lives. Ineluded 
in that loss were many good, kind, and 
useful persons. But I will concede this: 
Probably the final tendency of the opera- 
tion of these natural forces is to bring 
about a higher and finer standard of 
civilization. In this, science, by studying 
the laws of cause and effect, attempts to 
play its part. 


‘‘And we must grant a value to expe-— 


rience. We feel some truths within us 
that we may not express in words, per- 
haps that we cannot prove by mathematics 
or in the laboratory. For instance, I° 
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have an instinctive feeling that the world 
is gradually getting better and _ better, 
through a long evolutionary process. I 
may not be able to prove it in terms of 
science to my scientific brethren, yet I 
believe it is so.’’ 

Professor Prescott hesitated a moment. 
Then he said: ‘‘I have an idea expressed 
possibly by what psychology calls a ‘high- 
er consciousness’, that it is possible for 
man to begin to know God. The only per- 
sons to whom we can give such ideas full 
expression are friends of long standing 
and who we know are in mental sympathy 
and understand what we are trying to 
get at. You realize, of course, that some 
things are so personal and intimate that 
they must be reserved for those nearest 
to us, and perhaps not always be ex- 
pressed even to them. I think we cannot 
describe all we feel, anyway. We sense in 
a crude way certain fragments of ideas. 
To convey them to others, words are all 
we have, and often they are most in- 
adequate. But I am willing to attempt to 
give you an outline of how it seems to me 
we develop our ideas or conception of the 
significance of Life and of what we might 
call our personal religion, or, as Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody called it, in his little 
book, ‘the religion of an educated man.’ 

“‘Our early development is largely 
physical or bodily, but the baby responds 
to stimuli and soon becomes receptive to 
ideas, as intelligence is at its dawn. 
Through childhood we accumulate facts 
with marvelous rapidity. As we grow 
from youth to maturity we may greatly 
enlarge our powers of thought, and expe- 
rience bring us new ideas constantly. 
We thus acquire education in funda- 
mentals of existence. Our appreciation 
of nature, of music, of beauty, of affec- 
tion and all human relations, and of our 
relations to the universe of which we are 
a part, should grow with us, and may be 
cultivated. If we study sciences, we 
greatly broaden our horizons and get new 
ecneepts of the physical world and its 
phenomena, Similarly, our ideas of duty, 
personal and civic, and our desires to be 
helpful to fellow men may increase and 
expand. All these things find their ex- 
pression in what Matthew Arnold called 
“the conduct of life.’’ Consciously or 
unconsciously, we meditate at times on the 
things that make up our inner mental or 
spiritual life, our conceptions of morality, 
faith, and truth. Thus we may, if we 
will, develop a sort of philosophy of life— 
our personal interpretations or means of 
behavior and thought which we set for 
ourselves—and which includes our rela- 
tion to the Infinite. This, it seems to me, 
evolves into our personal religion; for 
back of it all, most of us have a vague 
conception of and real reverence for some 
power more supreme and all-embracing 
which, for lack of better expression, we 
may call God. If we are honest with our- 
selves, we must accept the truths which 
have been.won through scientific research, 
and so we may arrive at a position not in 
conformity to old beliefs and traditional 
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creeds. But that need not prevent us 
from having a sane attitude regarding 
this life and its duties or make us fear 
the future. 

‘‘Life is more than a biological problem, 
much more. Biology only examines and 
tries to explain and classify living things. 
We don’t even know exactly why things 
are alive. We have discovered that living 
bodies possess power to grow, to eliminate 
waste, to repair an injury, to reproduce 
their kind. In the case of human beings 
we have also developed the power to think 
and reason, and we call all these processes 
life, intelligent self-direction. Why life 
should have been carried to this human 
stage, or what ultimately it is going to be, 
we do not know. 

““Yes, one does find in human beings a 
consciousness that is essentially spiritual. 
But why should one not find the same 
thing in animals, also? You and I have 
known dogs who were as much entitled 
to souls, assuming there are such realities, 
as some men. I am a chemical entity, a 
physical entity, a spiritual entity, and a 
whole lot more all rolled into one or- 
ganism and occupying a space and a time 
interval in the universe. I know whence 
I came biologically, but I do not know 
what may become of the part of me that 
is most important. 

‘<VYour problem, in the instance of sur- 
vival after death, is to make that spirit 
entity stand by itself. I am willing to 
leave that to the General Ruler of the 
Universe. We have hopes. We have 
faith. But we have not proof. And I do 
not see why lack of proof needs to make 
us unhappy. I am not disturbed because 
I cannot prove immortality. We can be 
just as happy in a busy life seeking Truth, 
but not proving, as others can be in ac- 
cepting without question of proof. For 
instance, we are happy if, after long ex- 
periment in the laboratory, we find a 
proved fact. But we are equally happy 
in searching for that fact. The search, 
as well as the arrival, may give thrills of 
satisfaction. Science would be a dead 
issue if we did not feel that there was al- 
ways in the future something new to be 
discovered. We have a definite object in 
all our work. What more need one try to 
do than to be honest, to be kind, to use 
our abilities to help better conditions of 
living and add our trifle to the sum of 
human knowledge? 

‘‘We hear today that people do not 
go to Church. In many cases, not in all, 
they do not go because they do not wish to 
hear ideas expressed which they feel are 
not truth, and whieh they, personally, 
sometimes know are not true. I once 
went as far as to ask a preacher I had 
heard if he actually believed what he had 
just said. He admitted after a time that 
he was not sure. Can you blame persons 
for staying away from Church under those 
conditions? You will say Churches can be 
found which do not insult intelligence. I 
agree with you, and I say, Long life to 
them! They are great assets to the best 
development of the community; and may 
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their number increase in all denomina 
tions! 

‘*We humans differ in opinion, We live 
at different intellectual levels, work in 


different intellectual compartments. Yet, 
if somehow there could be a great and 
general getting together, a straightforward 
statement of what we really believe, with 
all the trivialities and mysticism sub- 
merged or eliminated, we might be sur- 
prised to find how much alike we do 
think. One difference, perhaps the only 
real difference between religion and 
science, is that one takes its rise in the 
emotions, the other in the intellect. I do 
not deny place and value to emotion. 
Emotion may do as much for us as in- 
tellect, possibly more. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a world of human beings 
without it. All of us are striving to re- 
place false manners, customs, thinkings, 
and emotions with true ones; are we not? 
We are all seeking truth, but along 
different roads. And now that we under- 
stand each other, we can take a chance, 
and say that true science and true reli- 
gion are co-operative and complementary, 
not antagonistic.  Intelligence—soul, if 
you will—the development of the mind 
and the spirit may ‘‘go marching on’’. 
But if it does not bring us all the knowl- 
edge of the future we would wish, we 
need not be disturbed, if we have done 
the best we could and have lived true to 
high ideals of conduct. 


‘““What workers in both science and reli- 
gion need is poetry. The great poets, in 
instances, have seen some aspects of life 
more Clearly, or at least have been able 
to express them better, than either science 
or religion. They have seen visions and 


prophesied, and through science these 
visions and prophesies are dailz being 
fulfilled. William Watson, in ‘The Ilope 


of the World,’ has expressed in beautiful 
language what many of us must feel; and 
I cannot believe that anyone could read 
his poem ‘The Unknown God,’ beginning 
‘When overarched by gorgeous night,’ 
without a sense of the reverence and awe 
which must be the essential basis of true 
religion, 

‘““Why must we always be trying to 
sell beliefs, or special creeds? An _ in- 
dividual’s belief, if he thinks at all, is a 
personal affair, a part of himself; to 
attempt to destroy or replace it with an- 
other, to prove that he is all wrong, is 
dangerous business when you yourself can- 
not prove that you are right. You ask me 
why men of science, with unusual mental 
powers, trained to investigate, do not set 
themselves to finding spiritual truth. But 
are you sure they are not doing it?’’ 

And, after all, the sermons I used to 
hear as a boy in that little meeting-house 
in the New Hampshire village, and the 
mature conclusions of a distinguished 
biologist, who also used to hear those 
sermons, were not so far apart in their 
ultimate intention to help on the race. 
The roads were different; but the goal 
was the same. 


The Only Way to Have Health 


At this point in our inquiry a question 
thrusts itself at us. Is the human mind 
doing all that is required by the body? 
Has it all the needed equipment for the 
task of direct and indirect healing? Even 
though it begin in time and become a sort 
of composite human mind there is some- 
thing the body needs which it cannot sup- 
ply and without which it will carry its loss 
to the grave. 

The mind controls the body; the person- 


Ill. Healing the Mind Itself 


By J. S. Kirtiey 


ality controls the mind; the latter is not 
whole or under its own perfect control and 
therefore the direct and indirect healing 
by the mind is defective. That is true of 
every one, even of those who make super- 
lative claims. 

Is there one, living now or in the past, 
whose mind did not need healing and 
helping? If such a one could be found 
there might be a new power released on 
earth. 


There was such a One. 

He lived nearly 2000 years ago. His mind 
handled His body and His personality was 
in control of His mind, every power of it. 
That control He had from the very start. 
He developed His mind completely, totally, 
and it was a whole mind, the only perfect 
one ever grown or known on earth. It 
worked in every one of its powers and in 
all of them combined. How that came 
about cannot now be considered. 
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The effect of that mind on His body was 
exactly what it ought to have been and 
He grew a normal body, That mind never 
did need to be healed as ours do, Another 
effeet was to give Him a deep and practi- 


cal interest in the bodies as well as the 
minds of others. 
He exhibited both His mind and His 


body to the people and the wonderful per- 
KHonality which was in control of all. But 
He did more. He cured both mind and 
body. His chief business was to cure the 
souls of the people, yet He loved their 
hodies and wanted them free from sickness 
and pain. So He healed them. He saw 
those three classes of disease, The pseudo 
were a matter of thought and He gave 
them a thought impulse that sent these 
people away well. The funetional and 
organic He cured instantly by the output 
of His power. At last there was one Per- 
son in perfect control of His mind, and 
therefore of His body, and there have 
been millions since then who have been 
rising toward that height of attainment. 

Why did He cure people of sickness 
when they had been given from the be- 
ginning natural resources and minds with 
which to use them? 

There are two reasons. These people 
pulled at His heartstring and drew out 
His aid because He saw that they knew 
nothing about their own resources; it 
would take centuries to learn and His cure 
of them might stimulate their own efforts. 
The needs of people today pull at His 
heart, but He sees things done for them 
that must give Him also as much pleasure 
as He got in curing them. He must re- 
joice more in seeing man advance in 
knowledge and skill than He did in doing 
for man what man is learning to do for 
himself. What Jesus did for men must 
also have stimulated them to do more for 
themselves. 

A second reason is that He could not 
have been aceredited as their Messiah 
without such works, as they had been 
promised and expected. It was as normal 
to him to use that power for others as to 
keep Himself free from sickness. 

Did He intend always to cure soul and 
body simultaneously and co-extensively? 
No, and the all-inelusive and conelusive 
reason why we know He did not intend 
to do it is that He has not done it. He 
left as good people as ever prayed in 
agony, the victims of disease and mistreat- 
ment and suffering. Paul knew His mind 
and he wrote to Timothy and, speaking of 
their friend Trophimus, said, “Trophimus 
I left behind at Miletus sick.” 


I see three reasons why he did not in- 
tend it. One is that soul and body are 
not on the same level of importance. When 
they are put on the same level people take 
more interest in the physical. When re- 
ligion becomes a therapeutic it is always 
capitalized in the interest of the material, 
either health or wealth. 

Another reason is that it would be in 
violation of one of God’s basic laws, the 
law of economy. He never duplicates his 
own agencies, or does for people what he 
has arranged that they shall do for them- 
selves. There are millions of people who 
are worse than useless simply because too 
much has been done for them. They have 
lost the power of initiative and the sense 
of responsibility. 

A third reason is that what God has 
already arranged for men to do was and 
is infinitely better than if Christ had con- 
tinued to do it for them. It is better in- 
tellectually. Many of the great sciences 
have grown up largely out of the search 
for health—anatomy, physiology, biology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, botany, geology, 
psychology, sociology—and it has helped 
to perfect the wonderful arts of dietetics, 
anesthetics, nursing, surgery, sanitation, 
athleties and others. 

Better still, it has developed men and 
women. Care for the young has developed 
love for them. If parents could have their 
children cured every morning as we lead 
a horse to water, they would soon lose 
their native and Christian love for them. 
They love their children the first time 
they see them, but not as they do after 
years of watching and working and sacri- 
ficing and suffering on their account. Hu- 
manity could never do without its Flor- 
ence Nightingales, Carrolls and Barlows. 
And it would never have had them if 
Jesus had continued to cure people direct- 
ly. 

Direct personal contact with Him brings 
a cure for sin into the soul and that is 
the highest good, the summum bonum. That 
contact gives a new power in dealing with 
the body in the mind’s direct and indirect 
control over it. It prevents superstition 
and credulity which so often and so easily 
grow out of errors in healing systems. It 
saves from errors of many kinds—errors 
about the nature of God and man and the 
world and the body; the error and sin of 
degrading the Bible to the level of other 
books and making it the stalking ground 
for stray hints that can be made to appear 
favorable to the eult thus using them. It 
will save people from playing fast and 
loose with words, giving the artificial and 
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absurd meaning that Mrs. Eddy’s “Glos- 
sary” gives many words. It will save them 
from losing the sense of the distinction be- 
tween fact and falsehood. It will save 
them from the loss of sympathy with the 
suffering of those whom people may assure 
they are not sick, yet see them suffer and 
die while smiling at them. It will save 
people from the dishonor of trying to evade 
or violate the laws of health which safe- 
guard the public, especially the laws of 
sanitation on which the success of the 
healing scheme really depends. This faith 
in Christ will lead to fellowship with His 
Father and yours, which always reacts 
with benefit to bodies as well as souls. 

Faith in Jesus also gives an exalted 
sense of the providence of God in thus 
planning it all. It balances the life and 
lifts man above fads and follies and sel- 
fish fancies. It does not forbid use of any 
or all of the natural resources He has 
given to all. It puts people in a more 
perfect charge of their powers because 
they have not only been touched with the 
power that was in Him but have put their 
personalities under His control and in His 
companionship. When we find a fad that 
claims we need only one of those resources, 
like the “sun cure,” or some other, we 
keep our balance. 

The ultimate form of complete healing 
will be with the personality cleansed by 
Christ, then put in charge of the mind 
and the body, using all the resources which 
mankind has inherited. No one need wait 
for a “new movement” but every one may - 
make contact with the Master and take 
control of self and all mental and physical 
interests. $ 

There is a glorious and alluring possi- 
bility. Every wise and loving father likes 
to do something “over and above” for the 
members of his family, provided they have 
been wise and true with his regular 
arrangements of “allowances”. If they 
have not been wise or unselfish he will 
not add to their inefficiency by giving them 
more. But when they have done their 
best with what he has provided regularly, 
he is sure to add a bit now and then. If 
we ignore and mistreat God’s arrangements 
we cannot expect anything more from Him. 
But if we have done our best, gratefully 
and unselfishly, He will be just as good 
as we earthly fathers, and He may give us 
an inerement of strength, as His invisible 
hand touches the hands of those who min- 
ister to us; and that may be direct divine 
healing, the only kind we have any right 
to ask or expect. 

(Copyrighted. ) 
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Rev. Ralph L. Folk, of Esterly, Pa., is 
taking a summer course at Cornell 
University. 

Rev, and Mrs, Frank L. Fesperman, of 
Yamagata, Japan, are receiving congratu- 
lations on the arrival of Camilla Fisher 
Mesperman on June 21, 1929, 

Mr, and Mrs. A. Bertram Davis, of 
Oneonta, N. Y., formerly members of the 
China Mission, weleomed Robert Alan on 
July 10, 1929. Mrs. Davis was formerly 
Miss Sarah-Moser, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Rev. David Lockart, of Myerstown, Pa., 
administered holy communion to the econ- 
gregation of Grace Chureh, Altoona, Pa., 
July 7, which Chureh he served from 1917- 
27, Rev. Mr, Loekart was guest preacher 
in First Church, Phila., July 28. The con- 
gregation awards the pastor two months 
vacation each year, 


The 3rd annual D. V. B. S. of Myers- 
town, Pa., proved a success. The enroll- 
ment was 124, whereas the enrollment for 
the first year was 64, Rev. David Lockart, 
the pastor, served as director, and the 
School was served by 5 paid public school 
teachers and one assistant and continued 
4 weeks, 


First Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Har- 
old B. Kerschner, pastor, will have as 
guest preachers during the summer: Revs, 
David Lockart, July 28; E. O. Butkofsky, 
Aug. 4; A. M. Billman, Aug. 11; J. Hamil- 
ton Smith, Aug. 18; James M. Mullan, 
D.D., Aug. 25, and Clayton H. Ranck, 
Sept. 1. 


Holy communion was observed in the 
Sugar Creek Charge, Chicora, Pa., Rev. 
F. W. Schacht, pastor, as follows: July 14, 
at Trinity, 60 communed, offering for Ap- 


portionment, $52.69; current expenses, 
$31.75. St. Paul’s, July 21, 190 communed, 
offering for Apportionment, $220.62; cur- 
rent expenses, $50. 


July 20, Mr. Ralph Monroe Harter, of 
Pord Hill, Pa., and Miss Erma Ogin, 
Slocum, Pa., were married at the parson- 
age of the Wapwallopen Charge, by their 
pastor, Rev. E. W. Stonebraker. Mr. Har-- 
ter has served as superintendent of the 
Union Sunday School at Pord Hill for sey- 
eral years, elected alternately by the Lu- 
theran and Reformed congregations. 


First Church, Hamburg, Pa., Rev. Dallas 
R. Krebs, pastor, has entered upon an 


‘‘improvement program’? which will great- 
ly inerease the beauty and usefulness of — 


that fine Church edifice, and will cost fro 
$35,000 to $40,000. The average atte 
ance in the 8S. S. for June was 367. 


, 
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pastor and Mrs. Krebs will spend the 
month of August in Collegeville and Han- 
over, Pa. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has com- 
pleted arrangements for the following mis- 
sionaries to sail for the Orient on the S. S. 
Shinyo Maru, leaving San Francisco on 
Aug. 14th; for China—Miss Sara E. Krick, 
of Reading, Pa.; Miss Erna Flatter, of 
Wausau, Wis.; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Paul V. 
Taylor and 3 children of Easton, Pa.; for 
Japan—Miss Harriet P. Smith, of Mahanoy 
City, Pa., and Mr. Charles M. LeGalley, of 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, St. Mark’s 
Church, Reading, Pa., addressed the Amer- 
ican Business Club of Reading on ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Life Today’’ at its meeting in the 
American House. Deacon A. D. Kline 
presided. Rev. Gustay R. Poetter will 
observe the 13th anniversary of his pas- 
torate of St. Mark’s, Reading, Sunday 
morning, Aug. 4. 


The First Church, West Alexandria, O., 
Robert S. Mathes, student pastor, is co- 
operating with the Methodist and Breth- 
ren Churches in a two weeks D. V. B. S. 
July 15-26. On the evening of the closing 
day, July 26, an open service was held 
at the Reformed Church, with parents and 
friends of the community invited. There 
was a special program, The School enrol- 
ment was 150. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. James D. Buhrer, of 
First Church, Washington, D. C., sailed 
July 27 on the §. S. ‘‘Baltic’’ and expect 
to return from Boulogne on the ‘‘Berlin,’’ 
sailing Oct. 13. Mr. and Mrs. W. Burk- 
hart accompany them. During the pas- 
tor’s absence Dr. J. D. Thomas, of Fred- 
erick, Md., will give pastoral care and also 
fill the pupilt 6 Sundays. Other supplies 
will be Revs. Alfred Grether and H. Coun- 
cillor and Mr. Page Etchison. June 23 was 
a ‘‘red letter day’’ for Mrs. C. Loffler, 
when she celebrated her 75th birthday and 
her 50th year of service in First Church, 
a beautiful record. 


The ‘‘Messenger’’ is pleased to state 
that so far, $72.50 has been received to- 
ward the payment of the salary of Miss 
Wolfe, teacher in the Bowling Green 
Academy, Ky. We hope that there are 
many others who read the article and edi- 
torial in the ‘‘Messenger’’ and will be 
moved to share in this splendid work. 
Mrs. Hattie M. Wolfe, the head of the 
school, is much encouraged by this increas- 
ing effort. She writes: ‘‘Our struggles 
have been so long, and our dark days so 
many, that our hearts faint within us. 
Yet in all the darkness we seem to hear 
the still small voice which says, ‘I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee’.’?’ 


July 20 will be a day long remembered 
by the members of Deep Creek Charge, 
Hegins, Pa., Rev. Herman J. Naftzinger, 
pastor, as a day of genuine joy and Chris- 
tian fellowship. The 3 congregations, 
Zion’s, Coleman’s and Sacramento, joined 
in having a picnic in Valley View Park. 
Addresses were delivered by 2 former pas- 
tors: Revs. R. D. Custer and R. J. Free- 
man, and by a son of Coleman’s congrega- 
tion, Rev. CO. M. Rissinger. Neighboring 
pastors, Revs. H. M. Mentzer and D. I. 


Sultzbach, also delivered inspiring ad- 
dresses. 57 boys and girls are enrolled 


in the catechetical classes throughout the 
charge. The pastor and his wife will be 
on their vacation Aug. 10-20. 


It is gratifying that the appeal of the 
Board of Foreign Missions to the mem- 
bers of our Church to give one of the new 
currency notes for the return of our mis- 
sionaries to China has met with a hearty 
and widespread response. A good number 
of pastors, in sending their personal con- 
tributions and those of their family, have 
told of making the announcement to their 
people and have rejoiced in the willingness 
with which gifts for this purpose have 
been made by young and old, Encourag- 
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THE REV. I. M. SCHAEFFER, D.D. 
THE REV. DANIEL H. LEADER 
THE REV. MURRAY E. NESS 


= , 
The Rev. Isaac M. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Again the heavy hand of death 
has removed three of our best known 
ministers. Dr. I. M. Schaeffer, for 
over 37 years pastor at Ashland, Pa., 
died in St. Vincent Hospital, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on Mon., July 22, 
after an operation for appendicitis. 
In its long career the ‘‘Messenger’’ 
has had many faithful friends, but 
surely none more faithful than I. M. 
Schaeffer, who has for years had a 
larger list of subscribers in his par- 
ish than any other pastor of the de- 
nomination. His body is being 
brought back to his old home and 
the funeral will be held August 1, 
at 2 P. M. Brother Leader, a veteran 


The Rev. Daniel H. Leader 


of the Church, died in Lancaster, 
Pa., July 23, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. F. Lyman Windolph. 
As a pastor and as superintendent of 
St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home he too 
rendered a good account of his stew- 
ardship. As we go to press, word 
comes to us of the death of a de- 
voted young pastor, Rev. Mr. Ness, 
of Arendtsville, Pa., in the York, 
Pa., Hospital, from pneumonia. An 
account of the lives and labors of 
these noble servants of Christ will 
be given later. 


ing reports have also come from pastors 
and Sunday School superintendents that 
offerings will be forwarded in the near 
future. Due to the many gifts from every 
section of the Church, it is not possible 
to make individual mention of the contri- 
butions in the Church papers. 

Rev. William Bollman, of Elkhart Lake, 
Wis., recently celebrated the 40th anni- 
versary of his ordination to the ministry. 
Rev. Valentine Rettig, of Juneau, Wis., a 
classmate of Rev. Mr. Bollman and his 
closest earthly friend, preached the Ger- 
man sermon, and his son, Rev. W. H. Boll- 
man, of Christ Church, Bethlehem, preached 
in English. The congregation presented 
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him with a purse and the hospitable 
women of the Church served a dinner to 
all the members and guests, which was 
enjoyed out of doors. An afternoon open 
air service was held at which Dr, Karl 
Ernst, of the Mission House, delivered an 
address. Rev. Mr. Bollman was graduated 
from the Mission House in 1889 and has 
served the following congregations: Jeru- 
salem Church, Buffalo, organized it under 
Home Mission Board and served 6 years; 
Zoar Church, Buffalo, also organized under 
Home Mission Board and served 22 years; 
St. Paul’s Church, Wheatland, Ia., 10 
years; Bethel Church, Elkhart Lake, Wis., 
which he has served for 2 years. Bethel 
Chureh on Aug. 4 will formally reopen the 
beautifully renovated Church and is mak- 
ing extensive repairs to the manse. 

On July 20, Mr. Ray E. Moyer, Dorrance, 
Pa., and Miss Letha E. Hess, Hobbie, Pa., 
were married at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Archie Hess, Hob- 
bie, Pa., in the presence of about 30 
guests. The house was decorated with 
ferns and cut flowers. Rev. E. W. Stone- 
braker officiated. After a bountiful din- 
ner, the ‘‘Rough Riders’’ furnished enter- 
tainment. 


The 9th annual reunion of the Fisher 
Clan was held Aug. 3 in the grove and 
auditorium of Emmanuel Church, Shilling- 
ton, Pa. The devotions at 2 P. M. were 
im charge of Rev. Henry Pflum, and greet- 
ings were brought by Rev. T. W. Rhoads, 
which were responded to by the president, 
Rev. G. P. Fisher. Dr. F. H. Fisher, his- 
torian, read the Fisher history and roll 
call. Musie was rendered by a male 
chorus, Mr. Arnold Redcay, violinist, and 
Mr. Carl Ulrich, cellist. 


At the 63rd annual commencement exer- 
cises held by Bates College, Lewiston, Me., 
Rev. George 8. Ricker, pastor emeritus of 
3rown Memorial Church, of Wichita, Kan., 
received the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity, conferred upon him as ‘‘the sole 
surviving member of the first class to be 
graduated from Bates College, 62 years 
devoted with singular purpose to the varied 
and exacting duties of the Christian min- 
istry, whose life work has ever exempli- 
fied that spirit above self so characteristic 
of the founders of his alma mater.’’ Dr. 
Ricker has lived in Wichita for approxi- 
mately a quarter of a century. He for- 
merly was connected with a prison reform 
association ana before accepting the pas- 
torate of Brown Memorial Church, was 
associated with Fairmount College. He is 
now remaining in Maine, near Portland, 
visiting the scenes of his childhood and is 
reported as having said that he was ‘‘hay- 
ing the time of his life.’’ 
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The pulpit of Calvary Church, Reading, 
Pa., was filled on July 28 by Dr. Leinbach 
of the “Messenger.” 

St. Andrew’s Church, Phila., Dr. Albert 
G. Peters, pastor, again conducted a D. V. 
B. S. in eharge of Miss Dorothea Greena- 
walt. The total enrollment was 52. The 
school was open for 25 sessions and closed 
with an entertainment on the evening of 
July 24. The teachers were Miss Dorothea 
Greenawalt, Miss Miriam L. Peters and 
Miss Lillian Taylor. 

Shiloh Chureh, Danville, Pa., Rev. Clark 
W. Heller, pastor, celebrated Holy Com- 
munion on July 14, and Communion was 
held July 21 at Ridgeville. The pastor 
was granted a months vacation. The 
Community D. V. B. 8. was again success- 
ful, having an enrollment of 245. 

In the West Manheim Charge, Hanover, 
Pa., Rev. Edwin M. Sando, pastor, Har- 
vest Home services will be held at Bethel, 
Sept. 1; St. Bartholomew’s, Sept. 8; St. 
Paul’s, Sept. 15; St. David’s, Sept. 22. Dur- 
ing May and June the pastor had under 
catechetical instruction 59 young people. 

Wooster Ave. Church, Akron, O., Rev. 
EK. E. Zechiel, pastor, held its annual pic- 
nie on July 17 with 200 present to enjoy 
a fine time. Holy Communion was ob- 
served July 14, the auditorium and gallery 
being packed with the people who came 
to commune. 4 new members were re- 
ceived. 

Boehm’s Church, Blue Bell, Montgomery 
County, Pa., Rev. Edward R. Cook, pastor, 
has issued a helpful and artistie directory, 
containing pictures of the Church and pas- 
tor, the officiary, the personnel of the 
organizations, calendar of services, a pas- 
toral message, the membership roll of the 
Church and Sunday School, and a number 
of helpful selections. 

Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. L .V. Shinn, pastor, had 29 full 
time delegates at the Bethany Park Con- 
ference, 4 for all classes except one day, 
and 10 others for 1 full week day. The 
Church School superintendent has chal- 
lenged the members to have the member- 
ship over 200 during the summer. The 
Intermediate department was “100% in 
Church attendance” on July 14. 

A 75-year-old minister, who lives in Ohio, 
has just written to our Board of Minister- 
ial Relief, saying, “My average salary for 
the 47 years of my service in the Reformed 
Church has been about $750, and yet the 
Lord has been good to me and my wife. 
We have always lived the simple life, but 
were never hungry. <A great burden will 
be lifted for me if I get Ministerial Re- 
lief.” 

Rey. William J. Lowe, pastor of the 
Federated Church of MeConnellsburg, Pa., 
was in charge of the arrangements and 
program for the ceremonies of dedication 
and unveiling of the Monument to the 
Confederated Soldiers who lost their lives 
in the Cavalry Battle of McConnellsburg, 
June 30, 1863. The monument was erected 
at their graves by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The program included addresses 
by official representatives of the Governors 
of Penna., Va. and N. GC. 

**Church Union’? was the theme for the 
evening session of the Evangelical Leader- 
ship Training School at their camp grounds 
near Dunkirk, N. Y., July 12. Rev. John 
M. Peck, of Buffalo, N. Y., was invited to 
tell the school what our General Synod did 
in Indianapolis in relation to this subject. 
A very keen interest in the subject of 
union is taken by the Churches of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America lo- 
cated in western New York. They have 
22 congregations in the city of Buffalo. 

In the Federated Reformed and Presby- 
terian Church of MeConnellsburg, Pa., Rev. 
William J. Lowe, pastor, the 15th anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Federated 
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Chureh was recently observed with a spec- 
ial service in the Reformed Church, Rey. 
William L. Mudge, Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
was the guest preacher. Special musical 
numbers were given by Mr. David J. 
Lowe, a student at Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, and tenor soloist and choir di- 
rector in Grace Reformed Church, Balti- 
more, Md. The baccalaureate sermon to 
the 1929 class of the MeConnellsburg High 
School was delivered by the pastor of the 
Federated Church, the service being held 
in the Fulton Theatre. The annual com- 
mencement program for the graduates of 
the Community D. V. B. S. was held in the 
Reformed Church. 


Mt. Bethel Charge, Stone Church, Pa., 
Rev. George A. Bear, pastor, continues to 
grow and to fill its place in the community. 
At Stone Church the pipe organ has been 
renovated at an expense of $1,500, and the 
parsonage was completely renovated in the 
interior at an expense of $2,000, which 
have been paid for in full, A recent old- 
fashioned picnic netted almost $500 profit. 
A class of 17 was confirmed at Martin’s 
Creek and a class of 8 at Johnsonville. 
New members received during the present 
pastorate of 6 months are 36, The summer- 
time increases the attendance, for roads 
are good and folks place their Chureh first. 
The W. M. S. and C. E. S. of each Church 
are faithful and the attendance splendid. 
Numerous outdoor activities have been 
placed into the summer schedule. Five 
young people graduated this spring from 
our colleges, and one from the normal 
school, and a large number from local high 
schools. 


Great preparations are being made for 
the Big Family Gathering and 19th Anni- 
versary Day of Hoffman Orphanage, Lit- 
tlestown, Pa., to be held Aug. 29. Dr. 
Charles E. Schaeffer will make the anni- 
versary address. Dinner will be served in 
the 3 dining rooms of Emmanual and Zion 
cottages at a nominal price, and light 
lunches will be served on the lawn. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary will conduct a bazaar 
in the Maryland School Building and the 
many friends of the Home are urged to 
contribute salable and useful articles for 
the bazaar. The anniversary services and 
children’s program will begin at 1.30 P. M. 
Music will be by the Hoffman Orphanage 
Boys’ Band, Prof. Harry C. Stenger, 
leader, and the Girls’ Harmonica Band, 
Rev. W. S. Harman, leader. Many will 
be interested to see the improvements 
made to buildings and the enlarged laun- 
dry. Transportation can be secured from 
Gettysburg and Littlestown. Mark down 
the date! ° 

St. John’s Church, Evans City, Pa., Rev. 
Dr. H. H. Long, pastor, held the mid- 
summer communion service on July 7, A 
large audience was present and a large 
percentage of the membership communed. 
At the monthly workers’ meeting it was 
decided to send 3 young men from the 


8. S. to the Kiski Missionary Conferences 


The W. M. S. will send 2 ladies to Kiski, 
and Mrs. H. H. Long to the Collegeville 
Conference. The social activities of July 
have been a social by the Young People’s 
Society, and the G. G. R. Class, Mrs. H. H. 
Long, teacher, held their outing in the 
rooms of the Church on account of a storm; 
63 were present and enjoyed the fine pic- 
nie dinner. The Ladies’ Bible Class, Mr. 
Vietor A. Barnhart, teacher, held their an- 
nual pienie at Lyndora Park, July 18, af- 
ternoon and evening. There was a very 
fine attendance and a bountiful picnic 
dinner was served. Dr. Long officiated at 
5 weddings during June and July. The 
beautiful ring ceremony of the Church was 
used, He has been granted the month of 
August for his vacation, 

Bethany Tabernacle Church, located at 
20th and Dauphin streets, Philadelphia, 
finding it necessary to relocate, overtured 
Heidelberg Church, located at Broad street 
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and Grange avenue, to merge and organic- 
ally unite the 2 congregations into one 
congregation. It may not be generally 
known, but Bethany grew out of Heidel- 
berg some 35 years ago, consequently they 
are simply coming home, There will be a 
happy reunion and a hearty weleome. The 
congregations of both Churches authorized 
the Consistories to effectuate the merger, 
which has been done, and the Classis of 
Philadelphia has been petitioned to con- 
firm the same. The said merger is to go 
into effect Sept. 15, 1929. The name of 
the congregation will be Heidelberg Re- 
formed Church of Philadelphia. The joint 
consistories were authorized to call the 
Rey. Arthur Yeakel Holter to be the pastor 
of Heidelberg. The call was duly issued 
and the Rey. Mr. Holter has accepted the 
call to go into effect, subject to the ap- 
proval of Classis, on the third Sunday of 
September, 1929. 


At the 19th anniversary of Hoffman 
Orphanage on Thursday, Aug. 29, the ad- 
dress will be given by Dr. Charles 
Schaeffer, president of the General Synod. 

St. John’s Church at Woodsboro, Md., 
Rev. F. A. Rosenberger, pastor, joined in 
the promotion of the 3rd annual Union 
D. V. B. 8. of Woodsboro Churches, which 
was conducted from July 1-14. St. John’s 
was represented by 2 young people on the 
faculty, and the pastor took part in the 
devotions of the school. The enrollment 
averaged 75 per day. Commencement exer- 
cises were held Sunday morning, July 14, 
in the Lutheran S. 8. of Woodsboro, when 
the pupils gave demonstration of some of 
the many things learned at the D. V. B. 8. 
Parents were interested and well pleased. 
On Sunday evening, July 21, the W. M. 8. 
of the Glade Church united with the con- 
gregation in the service of that evening. 
A fine program composed of music and 
song, also with reports given by the dele- 
gates of the society to the Hood College 
Missionary Conference, and an address by 
the pastor, was given. 

St. John’s Reformed Church, Bedford, 
Pa., Rev. J. Albert Eyler, pastor, had a 
beautiful Children’s Day service June 23, 
many said the most beautiful ever. The 
gorgeous decorations upon the occasion 
were used 2 days previously for the wed- 
ding of Mr. Edwin §S. Banta, of Phila- 
delphia, and Miss Elizabeth Diehl, of Bed- 
ford. The bride was a graduate of Hood 
College, class of 1927, and was one of St. 
John’s most faithful workers. On July 
21, the 80th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Sunday School was celebrated. 
The first superintendent was Mr, John P. 
Reed,-who served in that capacity for 34 
years. His son, Paul Reed, is now a mem- 
ber of St. John’s. 
who as Virginia Smith-was one of the first 
scholars 80 years ago, still lives at the 
age of 86, and sent greetings to the school. 
Mrs. H. C. Robinson, who has been a mem- 
ber of the school for 68 years was present 
to share in the joys of the anniversary. 
The school was organized under the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Jacob Ziegler, July 22, 
1849. The prayer upon that occasion was 
spoken by the Rev. H. Hoffmeier. 


In the Shiloh Church, Danville, Pa., Rev. 
Clark W. Heller, pastor, Children’s Day 
service was held June 9, Elder Fred W. 
Diehl was a delegate to General Synod 
from Wyoming Classis. Miss Alice Apple- 
man was a delegate to the W. M. S. of 
General Synod at Hickory, N. C. June 18 
a play was given by the girls of the S. 8. 
classes taught by Mrs. Anna Black and 
Mrs. J. GC. Rumple, under the direction of 
Mrs. Clark Heller and Mrs. Anna Black. 
A large audience enjoyed it. Well attended 
communion services were held at Shiloh 
and Mansdale, July 14, and at Ridgeville, 
July 21. Shiloh congregation is complet- 
ing a campaign for ministerial relief, and 
the Ridgeville congregation just completed 
their campaign for the Phoebe Home. 
Shiloh cooperated with 8 Churches of Dan- 
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ville in a very successful Vacation Church 
School program, with an attendance of 
245. Sessions were held in 2 of the public 
school buildings. The directors were Rev. 
F. N. Parson, of the Baptist Church, and 
the pastor of Shiloh Church. The work 
was capably done by a corps of 8 teachers, 


St. John’s Church, Pottstown, Pa., on 
the evening of July 21, was the scene of 
an unusually impressive service when Rev. 
George Alvin Creitz was installed as pas- 
tor of St. John’s and St. Paul’s, the latter 
of Stowe, after he was formally ordained 
into the ministry. The service was pe- 
culiarly impressive due to the fact that 
the young pastor’s father, Rev. Dr. Chas. 
E. Creitz, of St. Paul’s Memorial Church, 
Reading, ordained his son. Revs. J. Ham- 
ilton Smith, D.D., and Howard A. Kosman 
were the committee appointed to represent 
the Classis. Dr. Creitz spoke on Rom. 1:1, 
‘*Separated unto the Lord,’’ and stated 
with apparent emotion that this event 
marked the fruition of the hopes of the 
father and mother of the young pastor. 
He said that it was always the ambition 
of the parents to have their son follow in 
the footsteps of his father and declared 
that he felt thankful that the young man’s 
home life did not cause him to seek other 
life work than the Christian ministry. Dr. 
Smith took charge of the ordination serv- 
ice but after he read the preamble he 
turned the service over to Dr, Creitz, who, 
visibly moved with emotion, walked down 
in front of his son and addressed to him 
the questions required in the service, and 
installed him as pastor. Mrs. J. C. Lud- 
wick, Jr., and Miss Miriam Ludwig ren- 
dered special musical selections. Rey. Mr. 
Creitz pronounced the benediction. 


The usual mid-summer communion of the 
members of the Glade Charge, Walkers- 
ville, Md., Rev. F. A. Rosenberger, pastor, 
was celebrated at the Glade Church, Walk- 
ersville, July 14, and at St. John’s Church, 
Woodsboro, July 21. At both Churches 
large groups of the members of the charge 
joined in the holy communion, At the 
Glade Church, preceding the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, a class of 18 young 
people was confirmed and accepted into the 
fellowship of the congregation, and a 
group of 7 adults was accepted by letter 
from their respective Churches. Those of 
the confirmation class included: Wilma 
Burrier, Virginia Cramer, Thomas Cramer, 
Charles Grimes, Austin Gross, Helen Gross, 
Gladys Heffner, Kathleen Hedges, Teresa 
Jamison, Charlotte Myers, Julia Ramsburg, 
Bruce Ramsburg, Winona Smith, Bernard 
Staley, Miriam Winebrenner, Louise Wine- 
brenner, Helen Witter and Nellie Witter. 
Those accepted by letter were: Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Zimmerman, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Gross, Miss Mary Heffner, Mrs. F. A. 
Rosenberger, Mrs. F. R. Cramer, At St. 
John’s Church, Woodsboro, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Hayes were accepted and united in 
the fellowship of that congregation on 
July 21. The new members of both 
Churches will be received informally into 
their new spiritual homes at social recep- 
tions which are being planned for the near 
future. It is hoped they will find much 
happiness in their new field of labor, and 
that they will ever be ready servants to 
the cause of their Church. 


The 2nd annual Vacation Church School 
conducted as a community project by the 
3 congregations on College Hill, Easton, 
Pa., viz.: the Lutheran, the Presbyterian 
and the Reformed, ended a very success- 
ful 3-week session on July 12, with ap- 
propriate graduation exercises at which 
seals and certificates were given to those 
who had completed the course, The school 
was conducted under the auspices of a 
committee of which the Rev. L. V. Het- 
rick, pastor of Grace Church, was the 
chairman. The pastors of the cooperating 
Churches as well as other ministers on 
College Hill, conducted the religious serv- 
jees at the morning devotions, which were 
under the direction of the director of the 


school, Miss Naomi Brong, of Pen Argyl, 
a graduate of Boston University, with the 
M.A. degree in Religious Education. Four 
grades were included in the school: kinder- 
garten, primary, junior and intermediate, 
each under a capable superintendent. There 
was also a course in manual training in 
which leather work was taken up for boys, 
and dressmaking for girls. In the lower 
grades scrap books were made and art 
work taught. The school was financed by 
popular subscription in addition to the 
daily offerings of the pupils. Mrs. L. V. 
Hetrick had charge of the dramatization 
and under her direction a pageant entitled 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins and the 
Virgins of Today’’ was given, which was 
well received by the large audience which 
gathered to witness the closing exercises 
in the March Auditorium of the public 
school building. The articles made by the 
pupils during the sessions of the school 
were on exhibition and elicited very favor- 
able comment. The enrollment was about 
175. Arrangements were made for con- 
ducting the school next summer and 
pledges for its support were solicited. 


The last three months at Grace Church, 
Sharpsville, Pa., Rev. G. P. Fisher, pastor, 
were full of work and gifts in many ways 
and different interests. Children’s Day was 
observed with the best program in the 
present pastorate, and the large part of 
the eredit for the success is due to the 
indefatigable efforts of several teachers in 
the Children’s Division, on whom the re- 
sponsibility rested. In the evening the 
pastor preached a special sermon to the 
Young People. The offering of the day 
was for Religious Education. Mother’s 
Day received recognition. The pastor 
preached a sermon appropriate to the oc- 
casion, and an offering of $67 was given 
to St. Paul’s Old Folks’ Home. June 5, 6 
and 7 St. Paul’s Classis was entertained 
in the Church. It was a meeting full of 
interest and will be remembered by the 
people for years to come. The Ladies’ 
Organization served the dinners for the 
High School Junior-Senior and the Alumni 
Banquets in the Chureh dining room. June 
23 was given over to special services in 
commemoration of the 40th anniversary of 
the pastor’s ordination to the ministry. 
Rev. J. M. Mullan, D. D., brought one of 
his characteristic forceful messages, which 
was heartily appreciated both by the econ- 
gregation and pastor. The evening service 
was largely a community service, with the 
pastors and people of the Methodist, Bap- 
tist, United Brethren and the Presbyterian 
Churehes present. The Chureh auditorium 
was filled to capacity. Elder G. W. Ander- 
son had charge of the program. The choir 
sang appropriate selections in the morning 
and evening. The following ministers 
brought greetings, Dr. A. D. Wolfinger, 
Rev. J. P. Alden and Rev. W. M. Diefen- 
derfer. The Seripture Lesson was read 
by Rev. G. W. Gorrell, Baptist pastor; 
Prayer by Rev. M. L. Gerhardt, U. B. pas- 
tor. Rev. H. E. Wood, Presbyterian, pro- 
nounced the Benediction. Rev. I. E. Ros- 
sell, the M. E. pastor and the President 
of the Sharpsville Ministerial Association, 
spoke words of greetings for the associated 
Churehes of the Community. The Ladies 
of the Church served a bountiful and delie- 
ious luncheon at 6 o’clock to the entire 
congregation and the visiting ministers 
and their families, after which a_ brief 
program, in charge of Miss Betty Mitchel, 
S. S. Supt., was enjoyed. Rev. Mr. Dun. 
gan, 93 years old, was present, and spoke 
appropriate words. The outstanding thing 
at this service was the unique address of 
Miss Mitchel on the subject, “The Man 
of Forty Years.” <A beautiful word pie- 
ture it was. 


July 21 was a joyous day for Christ 
Church, Shepherdstown, W. Va., Rev. J. E. 
Guy, pastor, when the Church was re- 
opened with interesting rededicatory serv- 
ices in the presence of a congregation 
which filled the Church, The sermon was 
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preached by the pastor, who also dedicated 
the following articles to the use of the 
Church: a cross and 2 vases, given by 
Thomas W. Faymen, in memory of his 
father, George Fayman; a memorial win- 
dow, from Hoffman’s painting of Christ 
in the Garden, in the rear of the chancel, 
given by Dr. A. O. Albin, in memory of 
his wife, Mrs. Gertrude Show Albin; chan- 
delier, given by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hill 
and daughter, in memory of Mr. Hill’s 
mother, Mrs. Anne Virginia Hill; second 
chandelier given by Mary Rose Van Metre 
in memory of her mother, Mrs. Louise Ann 
Van Metre; altar cloths given by L. J. 
MeDonald and the Wagner family in mem- 
ory of Mr. and Mrs. Shaffer Wagner and 
Mrs. Mary McDonald, and 4 brass colleec- 
tion plates and one large receiving plate, 
given by various Church organizations. 
The music was rendered by a vested choir 
of 14 voices, the soloist being Chester E. 
Adams, of Waynesboro, Pa. In the eve- 
ning the sermon was preached by Dr. F. F. 
Bahner, of Waynesboro. Services were 
also held_on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings with sermons by Revs. 
Dr. A. M. Gluck, Robert Lee Bair, and 
J. W. Witherspoon, who represented the 
local Ministerial Association. Before the 
services on Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, organ recitals were given hy Prof. 
Charles Dryfuse, of Philadelphia. On 
Wednesday evening the junior choir of 20 
voices had charge of the music. In addi- 
tion to the memorials, the Chureh audi- 
torium has been beautifully redecorated. 
The side walls, above a dado of vari- 
colored plastic paint and mosaic border, 
are of a tint described as ‘‘ripening 
wheat,’’ while the ceiling is in ivory 
tints, with panels of soft colors. A new 
floor of quartered oak has been laid with 
taupe carpet in the aisle and chancel. A 
new and larger choir loft of paneled wal 
nut has also been added. In its history of 
140 years, this fine old Church has never 
been so beautiful. Too much praise can 
not be given to the pastor of the Church, 
for he has been a real leader in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of these improye- 
ments. And under his leadership the mem 
bers of the congregation feel that with 
the rededication of their Church they will 
also rededicate their lives to the service 
of Christ. 


cA Letter from London 
By Albert E. Dawson 
Bishop’s Bombshell 
Many able minds are much exercised 
over the question, whether the present re 
lations between the Chureh of England 
and the State can be adjusted in a mutu 
ally satisfactory way, and if so how. The 
problem to be solved is: Can the Church 
enjoy spiritual freedom while retaining 
its official connection with the State? 
Some way has yet to be found out of the 
impasse created by the Church’s failure to 
obtain Parliamentary endorsement of its 
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Sacred or secular. Brilliant opportunity. Write at 

once. Burrell Van Buren, 1873 McClurg Bldg., Chicago 
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WANTED—Middle-aged 
for position as First Assistant in the 


woman 


Boarding Department of Ursinus 
College. Applicant should be in good 
health, intelligent and willing to co- 
operate, but not necessarily experi- 
enced. Apply to Mrs. Emma G. E. 
Webb, Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa. 


Revised Prayer Book. Before he was 
designated to the Archbishopric of York, 
Dr. Temple declared that if disestablish- 
ment was the only way to combine spirit- 
ual freedom with the authority of the civil 
law, it ought to be accepted. Now the 
Bishop of Durham announces that he has 
reluctantly come to the conclusion ‘‘ that 
we must look to disestablishment for the 
final solution of our problem.’’ The 
‘<Church Times’’ calls this the most em- 
phatie declaration in favor of disestab- 
lishment ever made by a Bishop of the 
English Chureh. Bishop Henson considers 
that the rejection of the Prayer Book 
Measure has demonstrated that such self- 
government as was conferred by the En- 
abling Act is fictional, and that in reality 
the Church of England ig subject to the 
control of Parliament, even in spiritual 
concerns. He agrees with Archbishop 
Lang that the situation is literally ‘‘in- 
tolerable,’? and cannot rightly be acqui- 
esced in by English Churchmen. Dr. Tem- 
ple says, ‘‘We ought not to let considera- 
tions of material advantage weigh in the 
‘scale against our spiritual franchise.’’ 
On the other hand, nobody wants dises- 
tablishment if it ean be avoided. Not only 
the Church, but the State also has to be 
considered. Major J. D. Birchall, M. P., 
points out that the Establishment secures 
that in the Coronation of the King, in 
Parliament, in our Courts of Justice, in 
all memorial ceremonies, and in number- 
less other ways public tribute is paid to 
dependence on a Higher Power. Must this, 
he asks, all come to an end because the 
Church finds herself in a-‘‘eruel and hu- 
miliating situation??? He worked hard 
to secure Parliamentary sanction for the 
Prayer Book, and says it was defeated 
mainly by ‘four unhappy divisions.’’? He 
urges that the remedy is to be found in 


more loyalty amongst Churchmen and 
some form of reunion with Nonconform- 
ists. ‘‘A request for spiritual liberty 


within an Establishment come from a really 
national and united body of Christians 
could not be refused by Parliament.’’ He 
pleads, not for the disestablishment of all 
organized religion, but rather for its re- 
establishment on the basis of a truly na- 
tional Church containing within its fold 
all or nearly all Noneconformist fellow- 
Christians. The Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches in the reunion development 
which is approaching consummation have 
managed to preserve their spiritual free- 
dom within State establishment, and the 
Anglican Church may yet find a way to do 
the same. 


MISSION HOUSE 


Summer brings with it a change for 
educational workers and students but not 
necessarily in activity. A number of our 
professors are doing spcial work at the 
universities of Wisconsin: Marquette and 
Chicago University. Several others are 
working out their programs for the coming 
year, privately, through special reading 
and study in their homes. The president 
has been unusually busy in travel, corre- 
spondence, and meeting speaking engage- 
ments at long distant points, so that there 
is little of vacation. However, all these 
activities bring larger happiness. 
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One of our students, Elwood Domschke, 
was operated for appendicitis in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. Thank 
God he has recovered, and is well on his 
way to health again. 

Alvin Stacy, our Indian student, writes 
that he is home from the hospital and gain- 
ing strength day by day. We look for his 
return. 

Our students, generally, are active and 
hard at work. We believe that work is a 
benefit to any man, and especially for 
young men who, by the fruits of it, will 
be enable to pay part of their educa- 
tion, which every man of honor and health 
ought to do. 

Mrs. Chas. Lutz, of Denver, Colo., re- 
cently sent $300 for the Mission House as 
memorial to her father, Elder F. Van 
Tacky. Her brothers, Frank, Edward and 
Clarence, of Titusville, also sent a gift for 
like purposes. Mrs. Darms had given her 
gift previously. We appreciate these gifts 
and treasure the memory of one who has 
always striven to aid God’s Kingdom. 

The grant of $10,000 annually by Gen- 
eral Synod has put new courage into offi- 
cers and workers at the Mission House. 
We trust this sum will be raised and that 
we may really receive it, for we need it 
in our work, and can scarcely get along 
without it. It is a pleasure to know that 
the entire denomination is backing up the 
work of the Mission House. That is a 
challenge to our zeal and devotion to duty, 
and we will seek the more earnestly to 
make the Mission House function as a 
missionary arm of the Church. 

Do you know any young man whom 
we might win as a student for our school? 
Please send the name and address to Presi- 
dent Darms, and speak a kindly,word for 
this institution. It would do any young 
man in our Church good to spend a few 
years at the Mission House. 

Mission House property is being pre- 
sented in a new dress. Hight of the pro- 
fessors’ homes are being painted. This is 
done not merely as an ornamentation, but 
the preservation of the property made this 
expense mandatory. 

Our treasurer reports that the income 
during the summer months is very small. 
Even in summer, we have a monthly bud- 
get of several thousand dollars, as the 
salaries of the professors and officers are 
paid in twelve monthly installments. So, 
kindly remember this, dear reader, and do 
not forget the Mission House during the 
time when ‘‘school is out.’’ God’s bounti- 
fulness in nature might suggest to the 
Christian mind and heart a generosity of 
equal magnitude. 

In this cool weather of Wisconsin, which 
even national presidents appreciate, one 
could hold school throughout summer. Cer- 
tainly this is true this year. Our campus, 
too, is in splendid condition with flower- 
ing plants and verdant fields everywhere. 
Sometimes we think it might be advisable 
to change the school year and keep running 
throughout the summer months. The sea- 
son from April to Christmas might be 
recommended. With such a program, we 
might save coal during the strenuous win- 
ter months from January to April, and be 
free from ‘‘winter shut-ins.’’ However, 
all this is, of course, impractical, but when 
we have such a wonderfully cool summer 
like this year, one could wish for such a 
change of program. 

(Catalogues are available for pastors and 
applicants. Notice should be sent to this 
office. 

Possibly no more serious or sacred serv- 
ice could be rendered the Mission House 
during these summer months than to pray 
to God daily for the out-pouring of His 
spirit upon the Church and especially upon 
the homes where there are young men who 
should give their lives to Christ for Chris- 
tian service. ‘‘Pray the Lord of the Har- 
vest that He send forth students to our 
Mission House.’’ 

Dr. Nott, of Milwaukee, made us happy 


with the announcement of a legacy of $500 
from the estate of Mr. Henry Appel, a 
member of his congregation and interested 
in all Kingdom work. Brother Appel has 
built himself a memorial in this splendid 
benefaction. This amount is added to our 
Kndowment Fund. Who will follow his 
example? Pray for us! 
—J. M. G. Darms, President. 
Plymouth, Wisc. 


DR. MOORE WRITES FROM NORTH- 
FIELD 


It was on a beautiful morning that I 
made a visit to what is called “Round 
Top,” which is really a part of Northfield 
Seminary campus. Here are the graves, 
side by side, of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. 
Moody, marked by suitable headstones, 
with the inscriptions—Mr. Moody’s, “He 
that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever,’ and of Mrs. Moody—“His servants 
shall serve Him, and they shall reign for- 
ever.” 

As I stood on that beautiful spot, I was 
a little more than a stone’s throw from the 
house in which he (Mr. Moody) was born, 
and a short distance above the house 
which was his residence and where he died 
at the age of 62 years. It is said that this 
was the spot he so much loved and where 
he had expressed a desire to be buried. 
As I stood there, the rustle of the leaves 
on the trees seemed to whisper the praises 
of him who lies buried there, and who was 
the founder of all that Northfield means 
to the Christian world,—and the trees— 
majestic pines, maples, white birches and 
others—seemed to speak to me of the 
majesty of the founder of the place—his 
faith in God and man; his courage, his 
zeal and great influence which made possi- 
ble these mighty achievements. 

Within and around the campus are some 
14 buildings. First is the great auditorium, 
and next what is called the Sage Chapel. 
Besides, there are large and beautiful 
school halls, dormitories and residences for 
teachers. This campus with its trees and 
shrubbery, its lawns and paths, is a thing 
of beauty, as it is also a hive of educa- 
tional and: Christian activities, especially 
during the summer season. 

A farm of some 40 acres surrounds the 
campus. This farm with orchards laden 
with on-coming fruit, meadows with crops 
of hay now being gathered, fertile fields 
of grain and vegetables to supply food 
for man and beast, is beautiful; and in 
yonder field is grazing a large herd of 
fine cows, that furnish the rich cream and 
milk which are the delight of all who live 
and eat here. 

Of course practically all the buildings 
referred to are for the school, the North- 
field Seminary for girls, founded by Mr. 
Moody in 1879. Before there was a single 
building the school was started by Mr. 
Moody in the dining room of his own 
home with only a few students. Now, 50 
years afterwards, the school has an enroll- 
ment of 600 students and a faculty of 
some 40. Such is the progress made in 
half a century. The place spoken of is 
called East Northfield, situated on the east 
side of the Connecticut River. 

On the west side of the river, five miles 
away, is Mt. Hermon, a school for boys and 
young men. This was founded by Mr. 
Moody in 1881. Recently with my wife 
and two friends I visited the place for the 
first time. This time I viewed the scene 
before me from the top of a high tower, 
and it was not so much unlike the one I 
saw from Round Top. There is also a 
large campus on which are located as I 
counted them also 16 buildings. The lead- 
ing building is the beautiful chapel which 
was the gift of the friends of Mr. Moody 
in America and Europe. There is also a_ 
large dormitory for the students to room 
in and dining rooms. Besides these prin- 
cipal buildings mentioned there are other — 
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buildings for school and residential pur- 
poses. A large farm of I don’t know how 
many acres, is part of the Mt. Hermon 
Boys’ School equipment, and the boys and 
young men earn part of their school ex- 
penses by doing the work on this farm. 


The present enrollment in round num- 
bers is some 700 which added to the 600 
of the girls’ school would make the grand 
total of 1,300. It may not be generally 
known that in both these schools no stu- 
dent is admitted who is able to pay for 
his schooling in other institutions. Mr. 
Moody’s idea was to give the children 
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from poorer homes a chance to get an edu- 
cation to fit them for their life’s work or 
as a preparation for entrance into schools 
for a higher education. 


But this educational activity as we have 
it in the two schools is not the only factor 
which makes Northfield what it is and 
what it means to the Christian world. The 
Conferences which are held here every 
summer, six in all, are world famous; Con- 
ferences on Home and Foreign Missions, 
Students, Y. M. GC. A., ¥. W. GC. A., Re- 
ligious Education, Christian Workers’ Con- 
ference, and Christian Endeavor Society. 
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an 


Phila. School For Christian Workers 


of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
Gives training to young women in one, two 


or three year courses for work as Deaconesses, 
Religious Education Directors, Pastors’ As- 
sistants, Missionaries. Demand constant. High 
School education required. Diplomas and 
certificates awarded. For Catalog address 
Box R, 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


All but the last mentioned are national 
in their character. The Conference for 
Foreign Missions for Women is now in 
progress and is one of vast proportions. 
—J. P. Moore. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


CLOCKS 


Text: Romans 13:11, ‘‘It is time for you 
to awake out of sleep.’’ 


Time lies between two eternities; the 
eternity that was and the eternity that is 
te be. At the very beginning of the Bible, 
in the first chapter of Genesis, we are told 
that God divided the light from the dark- 
ness, and that He called the light day and 
the darkness He called night. 


There seems to have been no way of 
measuring time in the early history of the 
human race except by the sun and the 
stars. A long time doubtless passed be- 
fore men devised a way of measuring 
time. It is probable that the earliest way 
of telling time was by means of the sun 
dial. Men noticed that the sun cast the 
shadow of a stick or pole and that this 
shadow moved in a regular way, and the 
sun dial was made and used to tell the 
time of day. There are many sun dials in 
use in our day. Many of the colleges of 
the country have them on the campus. In 
our city park we have a sun dial in which 
the hours are indicated by flowers in the 
form of the Roman figures. 


Next to the sun dial, the oldest device 
for measuring time is the clepsydra, or 
water clock. It was the timepiece of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. It was a 
short-necked earthenware globe, pierced at 
the bottom with several small holes, 
through which the water trickled. The 
real meaning of the word clepsydra is 
‘water stealing away.’’ By means of 
this instrument they were able to measure 
time pretty accurately. But they met with 
some difficulties which they were able to 
remedy gradually. The flow of the water 
varied with the temperature and the pres- 
sure of the air, and the rate of flow be- 
came less as the vessel emptied itself. 
These timepieces were in use long before 
Christ was born, and were known to the 
Egyptians as well as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. We are told that in the clepsydra 
of Ctesibius, made about 35 B. C., the 
movement of water-wheels caused the 
gradual rise of a little figure, which 
pointed out the hours with a little stick 
on an index attached to the machine. This 
made it almost like a clock of modern 
times. 

Jacob Abbott tells us in his story of 
Alfred the Great that in the days of that 
beloved king wax candles were used as 
timekeepers. Alfred the Great desired ex- 


act time and systematic division of time, 
but since there were no clocks or watches 
at that time, he devised a plan for telling 
the time. He observed that wax candles 
burned very regularly, and with greater 
or less rapidity according to size. He 
ordered some experiments to be made, and 
finally, by means of them, he determined 
on the size of a candle which should burn 
three inches in an hour. It is said that 
the weight of wax which he used for each 
candle was twelve pennyweights, a little 
more than half an ounce, which was a 
taper rather than a candle. The candles 
were each a foot long, and of such size 
that each would burn for four hours. They 
were divided into inches, and marked so 
that each inch corresponded with a third 
of an hour, or twenty minutes. A large 
quantity of these candles was prepared, 
and a person in one of the chapels was 
appointed to keep a succession of them 
burning, and to ring the bells, or give the 
other signals, whatever they might be, by 
which the household was regulated, at the 
successive periods of time denoted by their 
burning. At the end of four hours the 
attendant in charge lighted another can- 
dle. The wind blew the flames of these 
candles about so as to interfere with the 
regularity of their burning. Alfred rem- 
edied this by making thin plates of horn 
and setting them into the sides of a box 
within which the candles were placed and 
burned more regularly. This was the first 
known use of lanterns. 

Clocks, consisting of a number of wheels 
driven by a spring which was wound up, 
were first made in the thirteenth century. 
It is possible that crude experiments along 
this line were made during the century or 
two before that time, but they were not 
of much practical value and were mere 
curiosities, 


A clock was put up in a clock tower 
with some great bells in Westminster, Eng- 
land, in 1288. Improvements to clocks 
were made from time to time which made 
them more perfect as timekeepers. It was 
not until the seventeenth century that the 
pendulum was attached to clocks. This 
simple little instrument was first made by 
Galileo, and it is supposed that it was first 
applied to clocks by his son. 


The history of the development and per- 
feeting of the clock is a very interesting 
one, but we do not have time to follow it 
in detail. We are so accustomed to our 
clocks and watches that we take them as 
a matter of course and do not realize how 
long the human race had to get along 
without timepieces and how simple and 
crude their beginnings were. 

One of the most wonderful clocks in the 


world is found in the cathedral at Stras- 
bourg in France. When I saw the clock, 


in 1918, it was in the cathedral in Strass- 
burg, Germany. The clock is at the same 
place where it was sixteen years ago, but 
the world war has changed the nationality 
of the city in which the cathedral stands, 
bringing it under French jurisdiction. 

The ticking and striking of the clock 
brings vividly to our minds the passing of 
time, and ought to impress upon us its 
value. Ignatius, when he heard a clock 
strike, was accustomed to say, ‘‘Now I 
have one more hour to answer for.’’ 

During vacation we do not seem to 
realize the value of time as we relax from 
our studies and labors. But even vacation 
ought to be spent in such a way that it 
will bring physical, intellectual and _ spir- 
itual benefit to us. Vacation gives every 
one an opportunity to plan for the more 
systematie use of time when vacation is 
over and when the regular duties of life 
have to be resumed. 

There is much benefit in forming regu- 
lar habits which will enable you to have 
time for everything. The writer of the 
book of Ecclesiastes says: ‘‘For every- 
thing there is a season, and a time for 
every purpose under heaven: a time to be 
born, and a time to die; a time to plant, 
and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted; a time to kill and a time to heal; 
a time to break down, and a time to build 
up; a time to weep, and a time to laugh; 
a time to mourn and a time to dance; a 
time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together; a time to embrace, 
and a time to refrain from embracing; a 
time to seek, and a time to lose; a time to 
keep, and a time to cast away; a time to 
rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak; a time to 
love, and a time to hate; a time for war, 
and a time for peace.’’ 

The wise and the happy person is the 
one who knows the right time to do the 
right thing. In your childhood is the time 
to form habits which will enable you to 
use wisely and well the hours which the 
clock strikes off: 


‘¢Hfours are golden links, God’s token 

Reaching heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done.’’ 


PEN PRICKS 


By John Andrew Holmes 


Evolution means that God has 
driven the foundations of man to 
undreamed depths— down into the 
animal, down into the vegetable, 
down into the mineral—and its ob- 
vious inference is that he plans to 
build man as high as heaven. 
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SPLENDOR OF GOD 


By Honore Willsie Morrow 


In 1813 a young, impetuous crusader 
from New England and a delicate girl of 
ereat beauty landed at Rangoon, Adoniram 
and Ann Judson, the first Baptist mission- 
aries, had come to Burma—Burma, the 
land of darkness, where ‘‘foreign devils’’ 
with Western ideas and their absurd 
story of Jesus Christ were promised per- 
secution, torture, and death. 


This biographical novel is the magni- 
ficent story of Adoniram Judson, a great 
missionary, and a born leader of men, a 
brilliant scholar; the story of twenty dra- 
matic, thrilling years filled with color and 
action and romance. The real crisis in his 
life comes after Ann’s death, when he is 
plunged into such depths of despair that 
lis spirit is almost overpowered by the 
insidious mysticism of the East, and Adon- 
iram Judson, the crusading missionary of 
Christ, hovers month after month on the 
edge of a fanatic asceticism almost Budd- 
histic. When he finally emerges, it is with 
a new strength. 
charming Sarah Boardman develops into 
love; eight years after Ann’s death they 
are married and the story ends with their 
return to Rangoon and the establishment 
of the Church which endures to this day. 


Large 12 mo. 320 pages. $2.50. 


Board of Christian Education of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States, Schaff Building, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a I a 
He—‘‘You should see the new altar in 
our Church.’? 


She—‘‘Lead me to it!?? 
—Boston Transcript. 


‘*What’s the matter with wife? 
She’s all broken up lately.’’ 

‘She got a terrible jar.’’ 

‘‘What has happened??? 

‘Why, she was assisting at the Ladies’ 
Aid rummage sale, took off her new hat, 
and somebody sold it for thirty-five 
cents.’’—Epworth Herald. 


your 
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‘‘PTommy, can you tell me one of the 
uses of cowhide?’’ 
‘«fy, yessir. It keeps the cow together.’’ 


—Detroit News. 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. John C. Gekeler 


Help for the week August 5-11. 
Practical Thought: 
the Lord abide under 
Almighty. 
Memory Hymn: 
Heav’nly Dove,” 
Hymnal 220, 


They who trust in 
the shadow of the 


“Come, Holy Spirit, 
New Reformed Church 


Monday—tThe Plot Against Daniel. 
Dan. 6:4-15. 
Hatred and malice stop at nothing that 
can possibly accomplish their ends. Being 
part of hell’s brood, they naturally employ 


the devil’s logic—murder. Daniel’s foes 
went a round-about way to this. They 
struck at~him through his religion. Un- 


daunted, he continued to walk in its path. 
As before the deeree of the king, he prayed 
three times a day. Darius is an example of 
one in authority who acted without due 
consideration. Was he flattered by his 
counselors? The responsibility was. still 
his. 


Friendship with the~ 


CHURCH 


Prayer: Remove from us, O God, every 
trace of jealousy and of malice lest we 
seek to injure our brother. May we be 
firm in our devotion to Thee, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


Tuesday—In the Lions’ Den. Dan. 6:16-23. 


It was in 1927. The place, China. A 
young Chinese preacher was sent into a 
district where anti-Christian forces held 
sway. He was arrested for street preach- 
ing. The executioner, with a hideous sword, 
was ready to do his work. “You know 
that if you will recant we will spare your 
life. Otherwise . . .” and the officer nod: 
ded toward the executioner. This was the 
reply: “I cannot recant, but I can testify. 
I want you to know that if you spare my 
life this day I will return to this place to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I want 
you to know also that if you take my life, 
my spirit will return here to stand as an 
eternal witness to the faith that I pro- 
fess.” Something moved the crowd and 
they cried for his release. The officer in 
charge cut the band that bound him. “My 
God sent His angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths.” 

Prayer: Thou, O Father, art a mighty 
God; we trust Thee. Give us an undying 
faith, and a courage to face difficulties. 
May we never deny Thee to save ourselves 
from discomfort. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. 


Wednesday—The Courage of Daniel’s 
Friends. Dan. 2:8-18. 


The unreasonable fury of the king; the 
dilatoriness of the executioner; the brav- 
ery of Daniel; these are some of the 
factors in this picture. Back of Daniel’s 
bravery was his faith in God. He be- 
lieved God would provide a way, hence 
his request to the king for time. Daniel’s 
method is applicable to all the difficulties 
we face today. He trusted God; he was 
willing to venture for God; he prayed to 
God. There is no solvent like prayer for 
the serious problems of life. With his 
friends a prayer meeting was held. Here 
is a lesson for the Chureh (and Churches). 
“Where two or three are gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Just preceding this promise stands 
this one: “If two of you agree on earth as 
touching any thing that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Prayer: Dear Father, we are ashamed 
that in the face of difficulties we have 
become panic stricken and forgotten Thee. 
Thou art our refuge in every time of 
storm. May remembrance of this truth put 
courage into our hearts. Hold Thou us, O 
God, in every trying hour. Amen. 


Thursday—The Courage of Ezra. 
Ezra 8:21-30. 


In each of the instances of courage upon 
which we have meditated this week, the 
background has been faith in God. There 
is a physical courage that is based upon 
confidence upon self. It can never fill the 
place of that high moral courage which, 
relying upon God, ventures forth into the 
unknown for Him. High claims had been 
made for Jehovah God, and His power to 
bring things to pass. How then could 
Ezra and the people with him place reli- 
ance upon any other than God? In a great 
prayer meeting they place themselves upon 
God. They attached their weakness to 
God’s great might. It was such courage 
that inspired Carey’s famous slogan: “Ex- 
pect great things from God; attempt great 
things for Him.” To a soup kitchen in a 
certain city a boy always came with a 
large can that held about 2 gallons. The 
usual allowance was a quart. But it looked 
so small in the large can that the workers 
always poured into it much more than the 
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quart. Do we limit our receipts from God 
by expecting too little from Him? 

Prayer: Thy bounty is unlimited, O God. 
Our need is great. Give us the courage of 
faith. Help us to place unbounded reli- 
ance upon Thee, knowing Thou wilt sup- 
ply all our need. For the honor of Thy 
name we pray. Amen. 


Friday—Courageous Witnessing for 
Christ. Acts 4:13-20. 


It requires moral courage to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus today just as it did in the 
first Christian century; in America as in 
China. Do we have the secret of such 
courage within us—faith in Jesus Christ? 
The pressure to compromise conviction is 
strong; can we stand for the right in the 
midst of those who clamor for what we 
know to be wrong? Such was the situation 
in which the Apostles were. A boy upon 
the public market of one of our large 
cities was asked by a customer if he 
would deliver a certain purchase. A by- 
stander who had known the boy, sneer- 
ingly assured the lady she could take the 
boy’s promise, saying, “He’s a Christian.” 
Wherever we are, there is a call for 
courageous wittess to Christ. 

Prayer: Thou, O Christ, hast promised 
to own us before Thy Father, if we will 
own Thee before men. Help us never to 
fear what men may say or do. In word 
and act may we always own Thy lordship. 
Thou art worthy of the best loyalty of 
human hearts. Accept our love. Amen. ° 


Saturday—An Exhortation to Courage. 
Eph. 6:10-20, 

The example and the words of a 
courageous man helps us to be brave. 
Surely Saint Paul was one such. Of all 
the criticisms made of him, none would 
think of saying Paul was a coward. The 
mob scene in Ephesus is a sure contradic- 
tion of any such thing. We may learn the 
secret of moral courage from him: “Be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
His might.” Let it be repeated, faith in 
God is the background of all courage. 
Clad in the full panoply of faith we can 
be brave for God. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Christ, for 
men of courage; for those in all ages who 
have stood for Thee. Give us the faith 
that endures. Make strong our hearts 
that we too may he courageous before the 
world that men may learn of Thee. Amen. 


Sunday—Security in Jehovah 
Psalm 91:8-16. 


Let Luther’s great hymn be both our 
meditation and our prayer. 
A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A Bulwark never failing; 
Our Helper He, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing: 
For still our ancient foe 
Doth seek us woe; 
His craft and pow’r are great, 
And armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal. 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 
Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing: 
Dost ask who that may be? 
Christ Jesus, it is He! 
Lord Sabaoth, His name, 
From age to age the same; 
Aud He must win the battle. 


THE PASTOR SAYS— 


By John Andrew Holmes 


War is the last vestige of primeval 
chaos. Tae 
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HOME EDUCATION 


“*The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel 


THE CLIMBING BABY 
By Mary Elizabeth Thomson 


There comes a great day in the life of 
every child: the day when he first discov- 
ers the stairs for himself. He has been 
carried up and down that queer contriv- 
ance many times, but the stairs didn’t 
seem very real. He was more taken up 
with watching for the pretty pictures on 
the wall or gazing upwards at what was 
going on above his head, 

But this day as he is creeping around 
che finds an open door. Of course an open 
door is a direct invitation. There may 
be wonderful things on the other side of 
that door. There are. 

He doesn’t go very far before he dis- 
covers the first step of the stairs. Here 
is a nice low seat for him to climb on. 
He simply has to get up on to it. Then 
he sees another one. He must get up on 
that, too. 

And so he mounts, higher and higher, 
till he finds himself at the top with no 
more steps to climb. He is supremely 
happy. All this has been done very quietly 
but now as he turns around and looks 
downwards he can’t resist chuckling with 
glee before he proceeds to further adven- 
tures, 

Mother’s ears, ever on the alert, hear 
the far-away baby sound and she hurries 
to find her precious infant. If she is a 
wise mother she takes him in her arms 
and calls him her clever, wandering dar- 
ling or something of the sort. The baby 
of such a mother knows what pure joy is. 

But there are other mothers who would 
arrive at the top of the stairs in a state 
bordering on appoplexy. They would scold 
the wondering, triumphant child in the 
strange way some mothers have of show- 
ing their affection. His little hands would 
be slapped and he would be called a bad 
boy and told he must never, never do such 
a thing again. He’d be taken downstairs 
and shut into some sort of cage or prison 
and only a good cry would ease his little 
heart. 

Now climbing steps is something every 
child has to learn. Why will tired mothers 
insist on carrying heavy children up a 
staircase when they are able to scramble 
up themselves? 

The average infant is intelligent. He 
soon knows where danger lies. When you 
or Daddy are playing with him, show him 
how to come down stairs as well as to 
climb them. Let the child go up a few 
steps and then coax him with toy or bis- 
cuit to get back to the level again. He 
goon learns. Then let him climb to the 
top while the teacher sits down a few steps 
below. Ask him to come down to you. 
He will soon get accustomed to starting 
from that dizzy height. You will be sur- 
prised to find how soon he masters the 
entire performance. 

Self-help, self-confidence—these are the 
birthright of every child. 


“‘Tt is apparent that we have not given 
as much attention to the work of the 
kindergarten as it deserves. At no other 
stage of the child’s life is it more true 
that he should learn things in the way in 
which he will use them.’’—R. D. Wellons, 
Dean of Education, Tusculum College, 
‘Tennessee. qe 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth street, New York, will 
aid any one wishing to get a kindergarten 
opened in connection with the public 
«schools. Write for information. 
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ANSWERS TO—BEHEADED WORDS, 
No. 6 
1. Trailed; 2. Swell; 3. Chair; 4. Trice; 
5. Reduce; 6. Teach; 7. Brand; 8. Brace. 
A. M..§. 


Puzzle 


CURTAILED WORDS, No. 1 


It’s too bad that we have beheaded so 
many nice words. Suppose we now curtail 
some. 

1. Curtail the home town of President 
McKinley and get a division of a long 
poem. Curtail and get affected or empty 
form of speech. Curtail once more and 
find a container, 

2. Curtail the floor of a fireplace and 
get an important organ of the human 
body. Curtail this organ and get to listen 
to or heed. 

3. Curtail that which is conforming to 
a type and get a girl’s name. Curtail and 
find the rule or standard. Curtail and 
and get a negative connective. 

4. Curtail in this place and get a posses- 
sive pronoun. Curtail and find another 
pronoun. 

5. Curtail an Old Testament prophet and 
get a foot covering. 

6. Curtail a happening and get some- 
thing level or smooth. Curtail ayd get the 
night before. 

7. Curtail twice, that which is not double, 
and get to produce harmonious sounds. 
Curtail once more and meet a wrong-doing. 

8. Curtail prosperous days and get a 
tropical plant. Curtail this plant and find 
a chum, Curtail again and get the Key- 
stone State—abbreviated. 

A. M. 8. 


Bobby (broke but resourceful): ‘‘Peg- 
gy, do you know the difference between 
riding in a street car and in a taxi?’’ 

Peggy: ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t.’’ 

Bobbie: ‘‘Then we may just as well 
take a street car.’’—Passing Show. 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene S. DeChant 


There are Oh! so many fine things I 
might tell you about our Reformirtes 
Waisenhaus,—our Orphans’ Home at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. I might tell you that the 
Home is 46 years old and that it is owned 
by four of our Synods,—German Synod of 
the East, Ohio, Midwest, and Synod of 
the Northwest. That the Home’s anni- 
versary day is July fourth. That the Home 
has an administration building in which 
the girls live; a boys’ building and\school 
rooms; a dining hall and kitchen, with a 
dormitory upstairs; and a nursery for those 
under 6 years of age. That the Home day 
begins at 6 and closes, for the little folks 
at 9, and later for the others. That the 
Home has a barn, 16 Holsteins, 130 hogs, 
two mules, three horses; a tool shed, a 
wash house, a manual-training room. But 
the REAL home is Superintendent and 
Mrs. John F. Tapy and the 115 children: 
65 boys, 28 girls, and 22 “nursery” folks. 
Superintendent Tapy and his boys take 
care not only of the Home’s 86 acres, but 
they also farm 200 other acres on shares. 
They are in the chicken business too, with 
500 White Leghorns and 1500 chicks, They 
run the tractor, fill the two silos, and guess 
what they’ve done in manual training, 
under the direction of an older boy? 
They’ve made movable screens for the 
Home’s 450 windows, two hay-ladders, and 
farm gates. They have charge of the 
campus too,—and it’s a big one—and I 
spied more than several birdhouses. The 
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PROPHETS OF 
THE NEW DAY 


VOICES OF THE AGE 


Who are the prophets of our 
modern day? 


Leading ministers, professors 
and students have voted for the 
following men, each of whom has 
contributed what he considers his 
most characteristic utterance. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
DEAN W. R. INGE 
BISHOP F. J. McCONNELL 
FRED W. NORWOOD 
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Cc. C. MORRISON 
ERNEST F. TITTLE 
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GEORGE A. GORDON 
OZORA DAVIS 
L. P. JACKS 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
BISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT 
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girls, too, are busy folks. They cook and 
sew and wash and iron. They knit too, and 
do exquisite crochet and “bead-flowers” 
work, And how they love music! They 
sing. They’re in the Home orchestra, and 
they play clarinets, saxaphones, and a 
melophone in the band. Director J. M. 
Henley has a right to be proud of his 
musicians, and no wonder Church folks 
are eager to “book” concerts with them. 
But I can’t begin to tell you all I know 
about Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home in one 
greeting, so watch for Part Two, next 
week. 

P. S.—Guess how the Holsteins find 
their places in the stables? Why each one 
has her name printed above her stall! 

P. S. 2—Guess who the bass-drummer in 
the Home band is,—and the captain of the 
baseball team? GIRLS! 

P. S. 3—Speaking of concerts,—our 
Nazareth Orphans’ Home Singing Class is 
on a tour of east North Carolina,—23 con- 
certs between July 6 and August 25. Your 
Birthday Lady is very proud of her sing- 
ing boys and girls. 


Mistress to Maid—‘‘Haven’t we always 
treated you like one of the family?’ 


_ Maid—‘‘Yes, and I’m not going to stand 
it any longer! ’’ 


SAD BUT TRUE! 
Father—‘Why didn’t you get 
pharmacy degree?’’ 
Son—‘‘T flunked in sandwich making.’’ 


your 


Helen was a very inquisitive child, who 
greatly annoyed her father each evening 
with endless questions while he tried to 
read the newspaper. One evening, among 
other things, she demanded, ‘‘Papa, what 
do you do at the store all day?’’ 

Exasperated at her persistence, he an- 
swered briefly, ‘‘Oh, nothing! ’’ 

Helen was silent for a moment, and 
then she asked, ‘‘But how do you know 
when you are done?’’—Selected. 
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A TOAST TO BOYS 

Here’s to the boy with eyes of blue! 

Sturdy and strong, honest and true; 


Willing to work, ready to play, 
Fond of study, his mother’s stay. 
Here’s to the boy with eyes of blue! 


Here’s to the boy with eyes of brown! 
He’s the most popular boy in town; 
Happy-go-lucky, without a care 

To wrinkle his brow, or gray his hair, 
Here’s to the boy with eyes of brown! 


Here’s to the boy with eyes of gray! 
Sober and eareworn before his day; 

Deep in thought and slow of speech, 
A brave, true heart, but hard to reach. 
Here’s to the boy with eyes of gray! 


Here’s to the boy with eyes of black! 
Brimful of fun, of mischief no lack. 
One never knows what next he will do, 
Something surprising, original, new. 
Here’s to the boy with eyes of black! 


‘<Troublesome comforts’’? always are you, 
Whether your eyes be brown or blue, 

If gray or black, if dull or bright, 

What matters it, if your heart be white? 
Here’s to all boys who love the right! 


—Anna Riggs, in The Congregationalist. 


The Life of the Honey Bee 


Dr. H. A. Surface, Professor of Biology, 
Susauehanna University 


2. THE DRONES 

In a previous article we said that a per- 
fect and prosperous hive of bees contains 
three kinds,—the queen, the drones, and 
the workers. The functions of the drones 
are those of other male organisms, mainly 
to do their part in the perpetuation of the 
species. It is true that they are called 
‘‘purly, lazy fellows,’’ but if they perform 
their part in the Plan of Nature they are 
doing all that is expected of them, and 
without them we could have no honey. 

Drone honey bees are heavy-bodied fel- 
lows, with very large compound eyes that 
meet at the top of the head. They are 
produced in larger cells than those of the 
workers, as the drone cell is one-fifth of 
an inch across, while the worker cell is 
only one-sixth of an inch. Drones come 
from unfertilized eggs, which are laid by 
the queen at will. In fact, the queen con- 
trols the laying of the eggs from which 
either the males or females are to be 
hatched. If males, they are the drones, 
and if females, they become either queens 
or workers, according to the treatment giv- 
en them by the nurse bees which are the 
younger individuals of the adult workers. 

The first evidence of preparation of bees 
for swarming is the production first of 
drone cells and then of drones. The be- 
ginning of this is indicated by finding eggs 
in the larger or drone cells. Many bee 
keepers cut drone cells out of combs for 
the purpose of preventing the production 
of a great number of drones, The young 
drones are longer in coming to maturity or 
reaching the winged stage than are either 
the queens or workers as it requires six- 
teen days to produce queens, twenty-one 
for workers, and twenty-four for drones, 
from the laying of the egg. Before the 
season when nectar commences to be 
brought into the hive in abundance, no 
drone eggs are placed in their cells, but as 
soon as nectar appears in abundance many 
drone eggs ate laid. However, when there 
is a scarcity of nectar the laying of the 
drone eggs ceases entirely. 

The drone has no sting, does not fight, 
and does not gather honey. They vary 
more in color than do the other bees of 
the hive, as one hive may produce very 
dark-colored drones and another may pro- 
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duce them .brown in color. In this way 
it is easy to see that these ‘‘ jolly rovers’’ 
are ‘‘freebooters’’ and are at liberty to 
come and go in any hive, according to 
their own free will, for in one hive may 
be found drones of such distinct colors to 
to indicate that they originated separately 
in each of at least four or five different 
hives. The bodies of the drones are so 
large that they can not pass through an 
opening as small as can the workers. 
Therefore the bee-keepers construct drone 
traps which catch these clumsy fellows as 
they attempt to leave the hive. The queen 
and drone mate while in high and swift 
flight. Thus this is one of those numer- 
ous provisions in Nature that the strong- 
est, most vigorous and healthful shall 
propagate their face, as there are many 
drones in pursuit at this time. Drones 
are kept in a hive by workers only when 
it is queenless, or when there is an abund- 
ance of nectar coming in, or when the hive 
is large and contains a superabundance 
of honey to carry the bees through the 
winter. They pay for their lives of ease 
by being slaughtered by the workers in a 
most cruel manner when the time comes 
that nectar is no longer brought into the 
hive in quantity, and they therefore will 
not be needed to take an active part in 
the continuation of the race. This slaugh- 
ter of the drones is by the workers, sev- 
eral of which attack one individual and 
tear it to pieces by pulling at its legs and 
wings. This is called ‘‘the slaughter of 
the drones,’’ and the humming and ap- 
parent moaning by the drones during this 
period of slaughter is really most distress- 
ing, even to the human ear. Because they 
are to be no longer useful they are killed 
and thrown away near the entrance to the 
hive. If there be queenless colonies at 
this time, the drones find in them a haven 
of protection. 

One of the most interesting of facts in 
this regard, pertaining to the honey bee, is 
that after a colony has remained queenless 
for some time and thus finds it impossible 
to obtain very young female larvae from 
which to rear queens, the adult workers 
feed one another with the digested ‘‘royal 
jelly’? or ‘‘bee milk,’’ previously men- 
tioned, and thus stimulate their laying 
functions until these workers themselves 
commence to lay eggs. They are then 
called ‘‘fertile workers’? or ‘‘drone-lay- 
ing workers,’’ as they lay eggs from which 
only drones are hatched, and at the same 
time they develop some of the instincts 
that pertain to the queen only. For ex- 
ample, they become antagonistic to true 
queens, and if a queen should then be in- 
troduced into their hives they attack her 
by their sting, in the same manner that 
one queen attacks another. Also, they 
remain in the hive, as does a laying queen, 
and eat the prepared food that is given 
them by others. Even if the hive should 
be moved to another part of the bee yard 


these fertile workers remain with it. The 
interesting fact is that all eggs laid by 
them hatch only drones, yet they may be 
laid in worker cells. One way of know- 
ing that a hive is queenless and contains 
fertile workers is to look into its combs 
and see how the eggs are deposited. In 
such a hive the eggs are not placed reg- 
ularly in all cells, as they are by the 
queen, but they are scattered in cells here 
and there generally with several eggs in a 
cell. Of course a queen cannot be intro- ~ 
duced into such a hive, as she would im- 
mediately be attacked by these queenless 
fertile workers. The only way this diffi- 
culty can be met is to move their hive to 
another part of the bee yard and place a 
hive with good queen cells or a new queen, 
with honey and some adult bees, on the 
stand or place that was formerly occupied 
by the fertile workers. The latter will 
remain in their old hive until they die, 
while the ‘‘field bees’’, or those that work 
in the field getting nectar, will return to 
its former site, which is known as the old 
stand. 

It is interesting to know that in such a 
hive, which is hopelessly queenless, the 
bees make every effort to rear a new 
queen, even though the eggs laid by fer- 
tile workers hatch only drones. They 
build cells around these drone larvae, feed 
them with enough royal jelly to float them 
in it, and seal or cap them in the same 
way as queens are treated, but of course 
such cells will yield only drones. By 
putting some worker comb with eggs or 
very young brood into such a hive, they 
can often be made to produce queens. 

Of course, a few drones in a bee yard 
may be needed, and therefore the modern 
bee keepers go so far as to improve their 
stock by putting empty drone combs into 
the hives of their gentlest and best working 
bees in order to produce the most desirable 
drones for reproduction purposes, They 
also prevent the production of great num- 
bers of drones, especially those from hives 
which contain cross or easily irritated 
bees, by cutting out all drone comb and 
fitting into its place worker combs, and 
by giving to the bees, in their brood 
chamber, sheets of foundation of pure 
bees’ wax upon which is impressed the 
bases of cells of the size used in rearing 
workers, thereby preventing the bees con- 
structing drone cells, and also avoiding 
the production of a great number of drones, 
The Workers will be discussed in a later 
article. 


A PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Our eyes have caught the vision of a 
world-wide unity; 

Yes, a unity of spirit that will reach from 
sea to sea— : b= 

Just the oneness Jesus prayed for on the 
eve of Calvary; 

And He is praying still. 
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Our hearts are filled with gladness as we 
climb the upward way, 

For we see it drawing nearer at the dawn- 
ing of each day; 

And the spirit beareth witness when for it 
we kneel to pray; 

For He is praying still. 
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Oh, hearken, then, my brother. to our 
blessed Lord and King, 

Hear His gentle voice still pleading that 
a spotless bride we bring; 

That we may with one grand chorus make 
the domes of heaven ring, 

For He is praying still. 


—Franklin Babb, in Religious Telescope. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster,Pa. 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, August 
11, 1929 


Daniel Among the Lions 
Daniel 6:1-28 


Golden Text: The angel of Jehovah en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them. Psalm 34:7. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Man. 
Message. 


Few books, if any, in the Old Testament 
present greater difficulties to the serious 
student than the Book of Daniel. It has 
been well called, ‘‘a coat of many colors, 
and of curious weave.’’ It is an apocalyp- 
tic book, couched in symbolic language. 
Generally speaking, this type of literature 
is peculiar to the Jewish people in post- 
exilic times. It voices their magnificent 
faith in a final deliverance, by the power 
of Jehovah, in an age of persecution and 
oppression. Misled by its mystic imagery, 
men have sought and found in it a plan 
of all the ages of history. They have ven- 
tured upon all kinds of speculations and 
predictions concerning the end of the 
world, and the coming of the Son of Man. 
Invariably their predictions have come to 
naught, but failure does not discourage 
fanatics. The millennial beliefs of many, 
even today, are still based, mainly, upon 
the two great apocalyptic writings in our 
Bible, viz., the Book of Daniel and Revela- 
tions. 

But in spite of its many difficulties, the 
Book of Daniel is one of the most help- 
ful and practical writings in the sacred 
canon. It may be quite impossible for 
us to distinguish clearly between the ele- 
ments of poetry and prose, of parable and 
history in its narratives. Nevertheless, it 
teaches moral and spiritual truths that 
admit of no doubt or debate. And it 
teaches them, not by precept, but by 
example, Nowhere else are the great les- 
sons of courage, devotion, loyalty, and 
deliverance presented, more forcibly and 
winsomely. Their very manliness should 
commend them to our American youth, and 
elicit a response of mind and will. If our 
teaching is faithful and true to the real 
meaning of these lessons from an ancient 
book, they should quicken our Sunday 
School host in their moral courage, and 
strengthen them in their resolve to be 
loyal, at every cost, to the. highest and 
best in life. 

J. The Man. In our former lesson Ne- 
buchadezzar was at the height of his glit- 
tering success, and the Babylonian empire 
seemed as stable as the everlasting hills. 
The present lesson is dated about half a 
century later. And in the intervening 
years great changes had been wrought in 
the oriental world. After all, Daniel and 
his companions were right in their refusal 
to worship that gigantic image of gold in 
the plain of Dura, which symbolized the 
power and splendor of the empire (Daniel 
3). The verdict of history confirmed their 
valorous faith. It had no foundation in 
righteousness, and, therefore, it had no 
stability or strength. Just as the Assy- 


2. The 


rian empire was broken by the Babylon- 
jans, so, in its turn, the Babylonian em- 
pire was destroyed by Cyrus, the Persian. 
After many other conquests, he finally cap- 
tured the city of Babylon, and founded the 
great Persian empire which lasted until 
the era of Alexander (538-330 B. C.). 

From our lesson it would appear that, 
under this Persian regime, a king named 
Darius the Mede was ruling in Babylon. 
Nothing is known of him save what is re- 
lated in our narrative. His name is not 
mentioned in secular history. Perhaps it 
is an historical inaccuracy by the author, 
who lived centuries after the events rec- 
orded by him. Or, possibly, Darius was 
only a viceroy appointed by Cyrus to rule 
over one of the many provinces of his 
great empire. 

Daniel, at this time, was nearly eighty 
years old. He had prospered greatly in 
the foreign land, and he was honored and 
loved. Darius recognized his worth and 
ability by making him one of the three 
highest officers in his realm, who governed 
its one hundred and twenty satrapies, But 
Daniel was a foreigner in Babylon, and 
his dazzling career aroused the jealousy of 
his native associates. Their smouldering 
hatred flamed into hostile action when the 
king planned another promotion for Dan- 
iel. He thought to set him over the whole 
realm. ‘‘Then the president and the sa- 
traps sought to find occasion against Dan- 
iel as touching the kingdom’’ (v. 4). 

The ensuing story lays bare the hearts 
of men. It shows the depths into which 
men may descend, and the heights that 
beckon them. Marred by the baseness of 
officers and by the vanity of the king, 
it also shines and glows with the clear, 
strong light of Daniel’s conduct. 

What a magnificent tribute it was to 
Daniel’s character that his enemies could 
find nothing in his long, honorable life 
that would discredit him in the eyes of 
Darius. They could not even trump up 
plausible charges against him, so faithful 
had been his conduct. But they scrupled 
at nothing in their determination to en- 
compass his downfall; precisely like mod- 
ern politicians. So they decided to make 
use of Daniel’s religious convictions to ac- 
complish his ruin. Playing on the vanity 
of the king, they persuaded him to pass 
an edict, ‘‘that whosoever shall ask a 
petition of any god or man for thirty 
days, save thee, O king, he shall be cast 
into the den of the lions’’ (v. 7). It 
was a subtle plot. Daniel had to choose 
between violating his conscience and los- 
ing his life. 

But Daniel had grown old in the service 
of his God. He neither bragged, nor blus- 
tered, nor begged. He simply continued 
his life-long habit of quiet and perfect 
loyalty to God. His watchful enemies 
found him praying thrice daily, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, from his windows 
that opened toward Jerusalem. Facing 
toward Mount Zion, where the temple had 
once stood and where, now, the religious 
hopes of the exiles were centered, Daniel, 
on his knees, ‘‘gave thanks before his 
God, as he did aforetime.’’ 


The impious hopes of the conspirators 


were amply fulfilled. When they reported 
to the king, he was compelled by his own 
irrevocable decree to consign Daniel to the 
lion’s den. Trapped by his wily courtiers- 
and shocked at the unexpected conse- 
quences of his edict, the troubled king 
tried in vain to save his fayorite from 
death. He lacked the moral strength to 
cut the meshes of the unrighteous law 
that fettered him. When Daniel was led. 
to the den, Darius’ parting words were,. 
‘“Thy God, whom thou servest continually, 
He will deliver thee’’ (v. 16). 

Our narrative relates the miraculous ful- 
filment of the king’s pious hope. The 
next morning, after a sleepness night, he 
hastened to the den, filled with anxious: 
forebodings. But he found Daniel un- 
scathed. And he informed his happy mas- 
ter that ‘‘God hath sent His angel, and 
hath shut the lions’ mouths, and they 
have not hurt me’’ (vy. 22). Thus was: 
Daniel’s sublime faith rewarded, and his. 
loyalty to a delivering God, justified. 

II. The Message. The practical lessons: 
of this thrilling episode are old and simple. 
It was meant, originally, to encourage the 
Jews, in hard and bitter times, to remain 
loyal to their religion, and faithful to their 
Ged. That was the purpose of the un- 
known author when he told the inspiring 
story of Daniel as it was treasured in the 
traditions of the nation. The story still 
conveys similar lessons to us, 

It may be helpful to group these lessons- 
around the three distinet types of char- 
acter found in the narrative, each of which. 
represents a possible choice. They are 
Daniel, Darius, and the conspirators, typi- 
fying, respectively, strength, weakness 
and badness, : 

The commanding figure, of course, is 
Daniel, the man of granite strength. He 
believed that Jehovah was greater than 
any gold colossus on the plains of Baby- 
lon, that Mount Sinai was higher than the 
lofty throne of Darius, that prayers- 
breathed into the sky were more potent 
than the unalterable edicts of kings. And 
in this splendid faith he lived quietly and 
courageously from rosy youth to radiant 
age. His character gathered strength day 
by day, until, at last, at the gate of a 
lion’s den, we feel that it were easier to 
Swerve the sun from his diurnal path than. 
to make Daniel unfaithful to God. 

Such are the men who are slowly lifting 
the world to higher levels in its commer- 
cial standards, its civic and political life, 
its educational and religious ideals. They 
do not talk about the ‘‘main chance’? im 
life. They do not determine action and 
conduct by the pernicious rule of expedi- 
ency. They order their lives by the eter 
nal principles taught by Jesus, and not 
according to the ‘‘ best policies’? advocated 
by men. And though they are exiles like 
Daniel and outevasts like Jesus,. they sit 
on thrones of spiritual power and rule in 
the name of God. 

The pitiful figure in our lesson is Dar- 
ius, the weakling. He was neither good 
nor bad. His vanity repels us, while his 
tender affection for Daniel attracts us. 
He lacked great principles and exalted 
purposes, which act as captain, compass, 
and pilot in the voyage of life. Simply 
drifting on every convenient current and 
eatching every chance breeze, he was suc- 
cessively impressed by Daniel’s integrity, 
trapped by his scheming officers, shocked 
by their discovery, and sorely troubled by 
Daniel’s fate. .The pitiful figure of the 
sleepless king, in a fever of anxious un- 
certainty, is a truthful picture of weak 
drifters. They are bound to land upon 
rocks, 

The repellant figures in our narrative are 
the wicked conspirators. Unlike Darius, 
they were resolute and purposeful. But, 
unlike Daniel, their purposes were fixed in. 
evil. Their sin was petty jealousy. Then 
as now it became the fruitful mother of 
other sins. It led to deceitfulness, and 
it stooped to murder. But it proved te 
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be their own undoing. The cruel justice 
meted out to them, after Daniel’s removal 
from the pit, is revolting to our human- 
itarian insticts, but it aptly illustrates the 


consequences of wickedness, The wages 
of sin, whatever its name, is death. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


August 11th—God’s Goodness Revealed in 
Nature’s Laws. Ps. 104:10-18 


‘*T have on my desk a little volume of 
““Nature Sermons.’’? They were delivered 
by a noted preacher in New York City who 
is past seventy years of age and who has 
recently retired from the active ministry. 
For many years it was his custom to 
preach one nature sermon to his congrega- 
‘tion, These sermons have been assembled 
into a small yolume which is highly in- 
teresting and suggestive. The preacher 
deals with such subjects as ‘‘The Rain- 
bow’’, ‘*Mists’’, ‘‘Spring’’, ‘‘Odours’’, 
*“«The Landseape’’ and ‘‘Lakes.’’ In 
each of them he shows God’s goodness 
and beauty and thoughtfulness. His 
‘purpose is to reveal Nature’s God through 
this book of Nature. He seeks to open 
men’s eyes and hearts to the wonders all 
about them. We live in this wonderful 
universe but too often our eyes are holden 
so that we do not see its beauty nor catch 
its meaning. God reveals Himself in Na- 
ture as well as in the Bible. Nature is 
older than the Bible. It is more truly 
God’s Book than is the Bible, for every- 
where the Bible shows traces of man’s 
‘hand; but Nature is the handiwork of 
‘God. With His own finger He wrote this 
volume. Dr. Jefferson says: ‘‘We know 
who wrote the Scriptures of the heavens 
and the earth. There are no interpolations 
in the skies. No forger has ever tampered 
with the dawn. He writes His autograph 
in lines of silver fire across the night, He 
writes it in the flames of setting suns, 
He writes it im the changing shimmer of 
the sea. When one listens to Nature he 
is ertain he is listening to God. No hu- 
man creature has ever been permitted to 
collaborate with the Eternal in the an- 
folding of the morning or in the paint- 
ing of a dying day—in the decking of the 
Springtime or in the creation of the pag 
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eantry of a cloudless night.’’ 

And everything in Nature that God has 
made is ‘‘very good.’’ Only a good God 
could make a good universe. To quote Dr. 
Jefferson again: ‘‘There is no sin there. 
No blade of grass has ever broken a divine 
commandment, no flower has ever blushed 
with guilt, no tree has ever lifted itself 
in insurrection against the Most High. Not 


a rock has ever entertained an _ evil 
thought. Not an insect has ever rejected 


the Divine Mercy. Not a mountain, lake 
or sea has ever blasphemed the name of 
Christ. Not a twig has ever been twisted 
by remore. Throughout the realm of Na- 
ture obedience is perfect, submission to 
the Divine Will is instantaneous and com- 
plete.’ 

Jesus was very fond of drawing les- 
sons from Nature. He made more fre- 
quent use of this Book than He did of 
the Old Testament. He lived out of doors, 
under the open sky, and He saw God and 
good in everything. He said ‘‘Consider 
the lilies,’’ ‘* Behold the fowls of the air,’’ 
“Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields.’? He drew lessons from the light- 
ning flash, and from the evening red. He 
read God’s goodness in the sunshine and 
the rain, in the heat and the cold, in the 
dew and the dawn. The sun and the moon 
and the. stars were full of divine meaning 
to Him. He read God’s promise in the 
rainbow and His abiding love in the cling- 
ing vine. For Him Nature was the sym- 
bol of God, the garment of the Invisible. 
Nature was vocal with God, and he who 
had eyes to see and ears to hear might 
see God and hear His voice. The Psalm- 
ist before Him saw God everywhere in 
His universe. ‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.’’ In that marvellous 150th 
Psalm, the last in the collection, the Psalm- 
ist calls on all things in the world which 
God has made to praise Him. 

Now the remarkable thing in Nature 
is that everything everywhere is controlled 
by law. There is nothing haphazard any- 
where. From the tiniest atom to the 
biggest planet that hangs in space there 
runs a law. Nothing has been slighted or 
slurred over. Everywhere we see the hand 
of a Master artist. As much pain has 
been taken to paint the lily or the plu- 
mage of a bird as to paint the gorgeous 
sunset. Every blade of grass as well as 
every star that trembles in the sky has 
perfect lines and symmetry and they all 
obey the same law. With remarkable 
regularity they move in their appointed 
order and course. The seasons come and 
go, night and day follow each other with- 
out interruption. So accurate are all these 
laws of Nature that they can be worked 
out with absolute exactness by mathemati- 
cal rules. There must have been a Great 
Mind at work in the making of this won- 
drous world. The orbs of heaven are 
‘¢Singing as they shine 

The hand that made us is Divine.’’ 


Nature is also beneficent. The poet has 
spoken of Nature as ‘‘red in tooth and 
claw.’’? Paul speaks of the ‘‘whole crea- 
tion groaning in travail and pain.’’ But 
Nature is gracious and beneficent. It is 
bountiful. There is profusion everywhere. 
Nothing is done in a stinted or miserly 
way. Who can number the stars? Who 
can count the blades of grass, the forest 
leaves or the grains of sand on the shore? 
Who can fathom the ocean’s depth or 
count the drops of water that make the 
mighty deep? God giveth us bountifully 
all things to enjoy. And all these things 
work together for good. The wind is tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb. Every thorn 
bush bears its rose. Every poison has its 
antidote, every bitter its sweet. Every- 
thing works together. There is service 
and sacrifice on every hand. One King- 
dom yields itself up for another and finds 
its mission fulfilled in the Kingdom high- 
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er than itself. There is progress, life 
everywhere. Nothing is useless. ‘‘Let 
nothing be lost’? is Nature’s slogan, 


“Nothing walks the earth with aimless 
feet.’? We may not always recognize this, 
but in the economy of God nothing is 
ever wasted. It serves some purpose in 
God’s great plan. 

Now a God that has made Nature so 
beautiful, so bountiful and so beneficent 
must be true and beautiful and good, Only 
the fool in his heart can say: ‘*There is 
no God.’’ Even if Christ had not revealed 
the goodness of God by word and deed, we 
might recognize God’s goodness in the 
world which He has made. The Psalmist 
knew not Christ, but he read God’s good- 
ness in the world of nature. 

At the age of 18 years William Cullen 
Bryant wrote: 


‘To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.’? 
And the same poet wrote: 
‘Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majes- 
ty 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our 
lives.’? 
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Miss Greta P, Hinkle, Editor, 416 Schaff 
Building, Phila., Pa, 


We have good news for the Guild girls 
this year. Their study books for 1929- 
1930 are at the Depositories ready for or- 
ders, ‘‘ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK”? 
by Godfrey Phillips answers the question, 
‘‘What does a foreign missionary actually 
do today?’’ ‘‘BLIND SPOTS’’ is the 
attractive title of the Home Mission dis- 
cussion, which is a series of experiments 
in the self-cure of race prejudice. The 
author is Henry 8. Leiper. Both of these 
books are being taught at the Summer 
Conferences, They are priced at 60¢ pa- 
per, $1 cloth. 

Women of the W. M. 8. will want to 
order their study books for the fall NOW. 
‘‘From Jerusalem to Jerusalem,’’ by Hel- 
en Barrett Montgomery, (50¢ paper, 75¢ 
cloth) will be the subject for discussion at 
4 monthly meetings. The ‘‘How to Use’? 
leaflet sells for 15¢. 


Mrs, George Mess of Carrollton Avenue 
Church, Indianapolis, the designer of the 
cover of the 1929 Prayer Calendar, sailed 
on the 8. 8. France, June 13, for France. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mess have been accepted as 
pupils in the French Government’s School 
of Fine Arts, ‘‘The Palace of Fountaine- 
bleau.’’ After a full term of intensive 
study, they will tour Europe before return- 
ing home. 


The Prospect, Ohio, W. M. 8. celebated 
its 27th anniversary on Friday afternoon, 
July 19. The Society of Greecamp, the 
other Church in the charge of which the 
Rev. Mr. Achterman is pastor, participated 
in the service. After the devotions led by 
Mrs. R. W. Herbster, Mrs. R. H. Stratton, 
the president, introduced Miss Carrie M. 
Kerschner who delivered a challenging ad- 
dress. Brief remarks were made by Greta 
P. Hinkle, who also sang. Each of the 
two societies furnished musie which add- 
ed much to the program, 
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Under Dr, Erich Fisher, a Swiss Engi- 
neer, an orchestra in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Milan will unite in. transmitting a 
new hymn composed for the tenth assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. The inven- 
tion will be tested in Zurich on Sept. 1. 

Alexander Legge, president of the Farm 
Board, has announced that the first policy 
agreed upon by the new board was that 
of building up co-operatives to bring pro- 
ducer and consumer into a more direct 
contact and thus bring greater profits to 
the producer without increasing prices to 
the consumer. 

George W. Wickersham, chairman of the 
commission for the study of crime and 
law enforcement, asked the Governors re- 
cently in conference at New London, 
Conn., to consider a proposal for a divi- 
sion of authority and co-operative action 
between the Federal and State govern- 
ments in the enforcement of the Prohibi- 
tion laws. It was unfavorably received. 

Ten foreign journalists representing 8 
European nations have sailed for home 
after making a two months’ tour of the 
United States under the auspices of the 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 
Escaping methyl chloride gas from 


mechanical refrigerators, to which the 
death of one woman has been officially 
attributed and which is thought to have 
caused the death of a score or more other 
persons in Chicago, July 16, was blamed 
for 3 more fatalities. 

The body of William T. Francis of St. 
Paul, Minn., American Minister and Con- 
sul General to Liberia, who died of yellow 
fever, was brought home on the steamship 
Otho. 

After two years of negotiations the 
claim of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey against the Spanish Govern- 
ment for seizure of its properties in that 
country at the time of the nationalization 
of the petroleum industry has been settled. 
$4,421,000 is to be paid to the Company 
for property seized,—a 100% valuation al- 
lowed. 

A railroad tunnel more than two miles 
long and about 4000 feet above sea level 
has been driven through the Andes Moun- 
tains nar Medellin, Colombia, by Canadian 
contractors and engineers. 

Eight persons were killed as a Colorado 
train plunged off a bridge near Stratton, 
Colo., July 18. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge has accepted an in- 
vitation to act as sponsor for the 10,000 
ton cruiser Northampton, which will be 
launched on Sept. 7 at Quincy, Mass. 

War is threatened in the Far East as 
Russia and China mass border forces. The 
Chinese Eastern Railway is the cause of 
the controversy. 

Fifteen banks, all Florida State institu- 
tions, have suspended, with aggregate de- 
posits of more than $22,000,000. The Fed- 
eral Reserve sent $1,000,000 by plane to 
meet the run on the Tampa institutions. 
The fruit fly quarantine has been blamed 
as the cause of the failure. 

All departments of the government have 
shown a rise in expenditure for the fiscal 
year except the White House. The in- 
crease is $204,943,314. The unexpected 
size of income revenue enabled the Treas- 
ury to meet the increased drain. 

The largest American delegation of busi- 
ness men, lawyers, engineers and journal- 
ists that has entered Soviet Russia, arrived 
at Moscow, July 17. They were warmly 
welcomed by the officials. 

Commissioner Frederick Booth-Tucker, 
one of the best known leaders of the Sal- 


vation Army, died at Stokenewington, 
England, July 17. He was 76 years old. 

Victor L. Berger, 69, Socialist leader 
and former Representative in Congress, is 
in a serious condition in a hospital in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Berger received a basal 
skull fracture when struck by a street car, 
recently, 

By a majority of 8 votes July 21 the 
French Government won its victory for 
the ratification of France’s debt accords 
without reservation, The deputies have 
authorized the President to accept the 
agreement with Washington, Thus a three- 
year dispute is ended, The total amount 
France must pay is $6,847,674,104, for its 
war debts to the United States, This in- 
cludes interest. 

Increased employment in many indus- 
tries was recorded in the first half of the 
year, and there are no indications of re- 
cessions during the second half, according 
to a report by the Federal Employment 
Service issued July 20. 

Foreigners hold more than $7,000,000,- 
000 of investments in this country, accord- 
ing to a statement made over the radio by 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, 

Residents of Titusville, Pa., are prepar- 
ing to enlist oil companies in a celebra- 
tion of the 70th birthday of the petroleum 
industry in America, which will be Aug. 
25. The first well in the country was 
brought in near Titusville on that date 
in 1859. 


Now is the Time! 


A laurel wreath signifying France’s tri- 
bute to the memory of Myron T, Herrick, 
former Ambassador, was laid on his grave 
at Cleveland, July 19, by the French Gen- 
eral Henri Gouraud, 

Discovery of the place of Sennacherib 
and excavation of the palace of Sargon 
Il, famous warriors who as successive 
Kings of Assyria are recorded in the Old 
Testament as the conquerors of the Jews, 
has been announced by the University of 
Chicago, 

Secretary of State Stimson reminded 
Russia and China July 19 that both were 
under pledge, as signatories of the Pact of 
Paris, to settle their dispute over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway by other means 
than war. 

Mrs. Lillian Bell, author of short stories 
and several novels, died im Los Angeles 
July 19. She was born in Chicago 62 years 
ago. Mrs. Bell originated the plan of the 
Christmas ship bearing gifts from Amer- 
ican children to European children during 
the Winter of 1914. Later she became 
organizer and president of the Children’s 
Patriotic League. 

Hampton L. Carson, former Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania, lawyer and auth- 
or of legal and governmental histories, 
died at Bryn Mawr July 19 at the age of 
(6: 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison went 
to Chautauqua, N. Y., to participate in the 
ceremonies commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of the late Lewis 
Miller, founder of the Chautauqua move- 
ment, and father of Mrs. Edison. 

The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that for the official birth regis- 
tration area, exclusive of Massachusetts 
and Utah, from which States complete rec- 
ords have not yet been received, the birth 
rate deereased while the death rate ins 
creased in 1928, 
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COLUMN 


Theclogical Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods, It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


‘Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
‘on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


Wor Catalogue address: 


HENRY H. APPL, D:D: LL. DD: 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Attendance limited to 500 students—300 
‘men and 200 women. Candidates seeking 
vadmission for the coming academic year 
should apply at once. 

For new Catalogue, “Student Life at 
‘Ursinus,” Application Card, and other 
iinformation, address 


FRANKLIN IRVIN SHEEDER, JR., 
Assistant to the President 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


‘Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
satory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., S. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
‘Speech ana Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thoreugh work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
‘ook of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 
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has been deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress by Leander MeCormick-Goodhart, 
commercial secretary of the British Em- 
bassy. The manuscript is of the verses 
of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ by John How- 
ard Payne, in the author’s own hand-writ- 
ing. 

Thomas E. Murray, to whom next to 
Thomas A. Edison, has been granted more 
patents than any inventor in the United 
States, died July 21 at his summer home, 
Southampton, L. I. 

The Bremen, the new North German 
Lloyd liner, broke all Atlantic merchant 
ship records when she arrived in the New 
York Harbor July 22, from Cherbourg in 
4 days 17 hours and 42 minutes. 

Formal assurances have been received 
by Secretary Stimson from the Russian 
and Chinese Governments that they intend 
to abide by the Kellogg-Brand multilateral 
anti-war treaty. 

Reports from Northern Anatolia, Turk- 
ey, state that the recent earthquakes and 
landslides in that area caused the deaths 
of 2,000 persons. 


A LETTER FROM PASTOR STULC 
(See picture on cover page) 
Chvaletice, p. Recany, N. Lab. 
Czechoslovakia, Europe, 

Dear Dr. Leinbach: July 3, 1929. 

I am very glad indeed that we are able 
today to send you the long-waited for pic- 
tures of the car and ourselves. We had to 
wait and wait. You know, Europe in many 
a thing cannot be compared with America. 
It is true that lands and countries where 
the Roman Catholic Church is in the ma- 
jority and has influence upon the public 
mind—be it in Poland, Italy, Mexico or 
Spain, Portugal or Chile and the Latin 
American Republics—you see a very mark- 
ed difference from countries where the 
Protestant spirit has its way. Progress 
and freedom, and consequently riches, are 
the natural fruits of Protestantism. And 
we, the Protestants, ought to be more and 
more thankful for the noble and priceless 
work God did through our fathers of old. 
I fear our Protestants today in all the 
werld do not appreciate enough the great 
cause for which our ancestors were sacri- 
ficing homes, riches, wealth and health, 
their families and parents and lives. The 
futile discussions of our possible union 
with the Romanists are to me a sign of a 
dangerous lack of understanding of what 
Jesus Christ really wanted, of what He 
really gave the world and what He really 
is. I pray for a speedy uniting of all 
evangelical Churches into one great body 
in which brotherly freedom in minor 
things would be left to the individual com- 
munions or former denominations. I wish 
someone would appoint me to the post of 
advocate of the Evangelical Church Union 
in Europe. I am thinking very much of 
our Magyar (Hungarian) Church here in 
Europe. What Europe needs for its evan- 
gelizing is an army of new type workers. 
The Universities where our theologians are 
being prepared for their ministry cannot 
give the student what his soul needs. There 
they emphasize, science, strict science. The 
theological departments (schools) of a Uni- 
versity are state owned, and state paid 
professors are the educators of the young 
boy who wants to serve Jesus and man- 
kind. But we need a Church owned, 
Church governed and Church responsible 
school of divinity. My mind is fully oc- 
cupied by the thought of the 200 millions 
of Slavs, of which there are 20,000,000 
Mohammedans and only about 2,000,000 
Protestants. Where are the nations of 
Asia, like the Tartars, Kurds, Samojeds, 
etc., to whom no one is bringing the mess- 
age of the Christ? And I believe, though 
Africa and her children are very dear to 
us, though the Chinese and Japanese souls 
are priceless to us, I believe that sooner 
will Siberia’s South open up her gate to 
colonists from all the world and thus will 
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be economically, religiously and otherwise, 
of a far greater importance for the peace 
of the world than vast unpopulated Africa. 

But I am writing about missions, which 
causes my heart useless pangs, since no 
help is coming to me. Well, I am inelud- 
ing the pictures I wanted to send you long 
ago. One is the picture of our 1929 con- 
firmation class of June 23, there being 24 
children on it. The one marked X is our 
daughter, Martha Bell, born Apr. 2, 1915, 
in Dubuque, Ia. She is now 14 years old. 
The other picture is myself in the car, 
which is my pride. The third is my dear- 
est little crowd, my wife and children— 
ali born in America, except the little girlie 
Jarmilla Patricia Marie, born to us here 
in Europe, Oct. 2, 1924. The picture was 
taken near our church-gate, in front of 
the beautiful park around our chureh, You 
see the car has no bumpers on it. (The 
Editor of the ‘‘Messenger’’ is negotiating 
with the Ford Co. for the bumpers, which 
were wrongly removed.) Oh, I wish some- 
one would come from the dear U. S. and 
visit us. Europe is Europe—old and un- 
American, Too bad so many miles are ly- 
ing between us and America. I wish my 
salary was better to enable me to sub- 
scribe to more magazines. I wish some 
of the Reformed Sunday Schools would be- 
come our friend for at least the coming 
five years. Oh, how life is flying! I 
want to do so much, which I am not able 
to accomplish. I feel like an eagle bound 
to a rock. The will, the wings, education 
and youth all being given—but the chain 
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of poverty, the lack of friends—and my 
wings seem useless. And so I fight on and 
pray and wait. Perhaps my efforts will 
be good for something yet. Do not be 
angry at me for my coming to you as to 
my confessor. My soul is full and I have 
to tell it to a brother and to the dear 
readers of the ‘‘Messenger.’?’ The Lord 
be your rich reward for all you have done 
for us. I am, 
Most cordially yours, 
Jaroslav T. Stule. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. H. Kehm, Superintendent 
AT THE PARK 

For a number of years the Churches of 
Reading and vicinity have had the Beth- 
any Family at Carsonia Park. This year 
was no exception—and we certainly had 
‘some day.’’ 

Next to Anniversary Day, the children 
look forward to this day, and in some re- 
spects enjoy the day in the Park better 
than their own Anniversary Day. There 
are justified reasons for this. A trolley 
ride, all the amusements free, a good 
dinner, a splendid lunch and the presents 
to take along Home! Who wouldn’t want 
to go to such a picnic? 

This year 100% of the children attended 
the outing. It is often the case that one 
or more of the children are on the sick 
list or there may be a few too young to 
go to the Park, but this year every child 
of the Home was on hand. 

The Committee, composed of ministers 
and laymen of Reading Classis, certainly 
did everything they possibly could to give 
the children a good time. The weather 
conditions were all one could expect, not 
too hot, and not too cool—just right. 

We are all very grateful to these friends, 
not only for the outing, but especially to 
the Committee in charge who planned 
every detail for our enjoyment and pleas- 
ure. 

Remember Anniversary Day, August 
29th. 


DEDICATION OF CHRIST REFORMED 
' CHURCH, CONYNGHAM, PA. 
(See cover page) 

On Sunday, June 30th, the new Christ 
Reformed Church of the Conyngham 
Charge was dedicated. The Church was 

«filled with 500 people for the service. A 
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catechetical class of ten was confirmed by 
the pastor, Rev. Perry L. Smith, and two 
infants were baptized. Dr. George W. 
Richards, President of the Theological 
Seminary at Lancaster, preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. In the evening, the clos- 
ing service of Dedication Week was held. 
Young People’s Night was featured at that 
time. 

The pre-dedication services began on 
Tuesday, June 25th. The service was 
named ‘‘Organ Night.’’ Mrs. Lucy Quig, 
organist of JZion’s Reformed Church, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., presided at the organ. 
The new organ is a Moller, two manual, 
and proved to be a very fine instrument. 
The address of the evening was delivered 
by Rev. John Lentz, Collegeville, Pa. 

“‘Home-Coming Night’? was observed 
on Wednesday, June 26th. Prof. George 
Fix of Grace Reformed Church, Hazleton, 
presided at the organ, and the choir from 
that Church sang. Addresses were made 
by the two spiritual sons of the congrega- 
tion, Revs. John K. Adams, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., and Herbert Correll, Pine Grove, Pa. 
It was also the home-coming of former 
pastors. Those present were Revs. D. A. 
Brown, Carlisle, Pa., and C. E. Correll, 
Ph. D., W. Hazleton, Pa. Rev. 8. E. Hart- 
zel, Bernville, Pa., could not come until 
Sunday, June 30th. Rev. W. A. McClel- 
lan, Rebersburg, Pa., could not come at 
all. 

On ‘‘Reformed Night,’’ Thursday, June 
27th, neighboring Reformed pastors were 
the guests of the congregation. Those pres- 
ent were Revs. Henry I. Aulenbach, Ber- 
wick, Pa., T. C. Hesson, St. John’s, Pa., 
J. K. Stadlemann, W. Hazleton, Pa., E. 
Franklin Faust, W. Hazleton, Pa., Clarke 
Heller, Danville, Pa., and C. T. Moyer, 
Weatherly, Pa. Elders James Sechler, 
Hazleton, Pa., and Prof, Fred Diehl, Dan- 
ville, Pa., also gave addresses. The ar- 
chitect, Mr. Charles L. Bolton, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was present and addressed the 
congregation. The organ was played by 
Mrs. John Collpitts, organist of Emman- 
uel’s Church, Hazleton, and the choir from 
the same Church rendered anthems. 

Friday, June 28th, ‘‘Community Night’’ 
was observed. Greetings were brought by 
the two local pastors, Revs. A. H. Roth and 
Walter Upham. Rev. Wm. Russell of Haz- 
leton brought greetings from the Minister- 
ium of the city. Rev. Fred D. Wentzel, 
of Philadelphia, brought the main message 


at this service, speaking on the subject, 
‘“‘The Religious Education Challenge of 
Today.’’ The Welsh Apollo Male Chorus 
of Hazleton rendered selections, and Miss 
Marguerite Houseknecht, organist of the 
Freeland Lutheran Church, presided at the 
organ, 

The building thus dedicated is of modi- 
fied English Gothic. It has an open wood- 
en ceiling, stained a dark hue, with wood 
encased trusses in full view. The windows 
are of deep colored cathedral stained glass. 
In the chancel window is a figure of Jesus 
Blessing the Little Children.. This window 
being constantly in full view of the con- 
gregation carries constantly to the minds 
of the beholders the aim of the congrega- 
tion, to bring the children to Jesus.  Be- 
neath the chancel window is the altar. On 
both sides of the chancel are choir stalls, 
and chambers for the organ. A center 
aisle from the rear of the Church leads 
straight up to the altar. Ante-rooms open 
into the chancel on both sides of it. At 
the rear of the Church folding doors open 
into the Junior and Intermediate depart- 
ments, increasing the comfortable seating 
capacity of the Church by 150. 

The Church School also provides for a 
Beginners’, Primary, and Young Peoples’ 
Departments. Two separate class rooms 
accommodate the Adult Bible Classes. The 
Ladies’ Bible Class Room is also known as 
the Church parlor. It is equipped with an 
open fire place and bay window. By means 
of the fireplace this room can be heated in 
winter without heating the rest of the 
building by means of the furnace, and will 
thus serve economically the many calls for 
week-night meetings. Another room serves 
as a quilting room for the ladies. It too 
ean be heated independently of the main 
heating system. 

The ground floor has a splendid assembly 
room, seating over 400. There is no ob- 
struction in the whole floor space of 38 x 
75 feet. The floor is of wood, the ceiling 
plastered, it is well lit by daylight and at 
night by electric lights. At one end of 
the room is a spacious stage, at the other 
a modern equipped kitchen. The Men’s 
Bible Class room is also on this floor. 

Conyngham, where this Church is lo- 
cated, is a Borough of 550 inhabitants, six 
miles north of the city of Hazleton. It is 
in the center of the scenic Conyngham Val- 
ley between Hazleton and Berwick. The 
only industry is farming. In this same 
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ing of the former union Church, Dee. 15, 
1927. Great rejoicing filled the hearts of 
the members as they came for the first 
time to worship in their new spiritual 
home. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Scandal of Christianity. By Peter 
Ainslie. Willett, Clark & Colby, price, 
$2.00, 212 pages. 

There is no pussy-footing about this dras- 
tic indictment of a ‘‘Church with nearly 
two thousand years back of it, scandalized 
by a denominationalism that denies Chris- 
tian brotherhood to the world and so ¢on- 
eeals Christ as to make Him one of the 
obscure characters of history.’’ But if 
drastic be a proper term to apply to Dr. 
Ainslie’s treatment of his theme, it is 
equally true that his reasoning and his 
charges are incontrovertible. Any fair- 
minded reader who is willing to set aside 
his own denominational prejudices must 
concede the truths, which are apparent 
when stated, concerning the manner in 
which denominational Christianity has 
been ‘‘unfair to Christ,’’ but which have 
been hidden from eyes that have been 
veiled by sectarian viewpoints. 

Dr. Ainslie’s ruthless diagnosis is made 
palatable to a degree by the fact that there 
remains not a shred of evidence of sec- 
tarianism lurking in his own soul. He has 
endeavored to purge his conduct of sec- 
tarian habits and has evidenced the broth- 
erly spirit in countless ways, and for his 
own denomination he makes the sacrifices 
of penitence such as he prescribes as the 
first element in the cure of our universal 
malady. 

With the history of the origins of our 
divisions the author would have nothing to 
do. Whatever purpose they may have 
served in the past has been served, and 
today they constitute the major stumbling 
block to the Church’s entrance at the wide 
open door of opportunity to serve a needy 
world. Facing a world of peoples under 
the menace of international war and a 
society torn by class conflict, he maintains 
that a denominational Church cannot Chris- 
tianize the world. 

The book is more than a brochure for 
organic union of the Churches. It pur- 
sues sectarian features of Christianity to 
the remotest corners of the Christian 
Churches. It calls for the elimination of 
some, the merger of others, and the con- 
version of the outlook of all, denomina- 
tional colleges and seminaries and papers. 
It treats denominationalism as a mental 
and spiritual disease to be eradicated from 
the body of the Church. 

The way of its removal is of course the 
way of penitence and brotherhood. The 
Churches must recognize the sin and folly 
of which they have been guilty and bring 
forth the fruits of brotherhood that are 
meet for such repentence. This must be 
accomplished not by a _ grand _ resolu- 
tion of ecclesiastical assembly, but by a 
definite pedagogical program that will 
reach the ministers and the laity of all 
the Churches. 

Greeds and forms and rituals must not 
be allowed to stand as barriers between 
Christians. They should not be made the 
sine qua non of Church membership. Par- 
ticularly in the Lord’s Supper all theolog- 
ical interpretations should be subordinated 
and denominational restriction set aside, 
so that in the atmosphere of this holy fel- 
lowship Christians may learn to feel the 


of public worship but rather in bringing an inspiration unto such who 
are charged with the responsibility of leading congregations in public 


worship. 


The lectures were delivered before the faculty and students of 
The subjects of the lectures are: 
Discussion; (2) The Study of Sacrifice; (3) A Study of Prayer; (4) Wor- 
(5) Liturgy or Communion; 
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ship in Musical Praise; 
and Sermon. 


; The book is intensely stimulating and emphasizes a message that 
is opportune in an age when so many of our people are prone to stress 
other agencies in the Church above that of worship. 
greatly profit by reading this book. 


Reinhold Niebuhr is one of the most penetrating of our younger 
In “LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED 
CYNIC” he has given us the unhampered reactions of his fine mind to 
the normal matters of life—the crystallized essence of the day’s experi- 
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ence. 


LEAVES FROM A NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED CYNIC 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


A questioning and open-minded young minister reports what he sees 


—what he hears—what he thinks. 


This book is not abstract religious and secular philosophy. 
report upon life and experience—upon America in the making. 
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unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace. 

Dr. Ainslie has no mental reservations 
when he pleads for a reunited Christen- 
dom. .It is not Protestantism that he is 
seeking to unite, but all Christendom. 
‘‘The reunited Church of the future must 
be wide enough to include Friends and 
Unitarians and Catholics and all who claim 
discipleship with Jesus Christ. Who would 
close the door to William Penn, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Francis of Assisi? 
The gauge must be set by the mind and 
Spirit of Him who said: ‘He who is not 
against us is for us’.’’ 

Nevertheless, Dr. Ainslie recognizes the 
gigantic changes that are involved in his 
hope, but he insists that ‘‘what we now 
are and what Jesus prayed for us to be 
is no more impossible than the develop- 
ment of our barbarian forebears into Chris- 
tian men and women. The individual fol- 
lower is charged to reproduce a life like 
Jesus’. Then denominationalism must go 
as human slavery has gone, as ignorance 
among the masses is going, as every other 
unjust thing must go, and be so abhorred 
in its going that it will not attempt re- 
establishment. ’? 

‘‘The Scandal of Christianity’’ should 
be echoed through all the pulpits of Chris- 
tendom. If our hearts be not too hard, it 
will work changes in them and in the 
structure of Christianity, such changes as 
will lead to a more Christlike Christianity. 

—A. N.S. 


Red Men of the Big Horn. By Coe Hayne, 
The Judson Press, 1929, 123 pages, price, 
$1.00. 

A wholesome book for young boys 
and young people which tells a mov- 
ing story of an Indian boy in the 


ings of the Beatitudes. ‘ 
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transition period, from the wild to the 
more refined stages, in such a way 


that one feels the spirit of this great peo-— 


ple and sympathizes with them, and also 
sees their great problems. But always 
with a fine hope in their splendid future, 
The fact that it brings the problems right 
down to the past 12 months has its addi- 
tional advantage. —C. H. R. 


The Beatitudes. A Series of Studies b 
Elbert Russell, Professor of Biblical 
terpretation in the School of Religion, 
Duke University. Published by Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York. Cloth, 125 pages. 
Price, net, $1.25. 


This is a superior series of studies of 
the Beatitudes, different from the stereo- 
typed class. The exposition is sanely mod- 
ern. The illustrations fit the spirit of the 
present. No longer need the Beatitudes 
be like a puzzle for many Christians. The 
idea that they are not practical and can- 
not be applied to current civilization has 
no room in these illuminating discussions. 
Indeed Dr. Russell shows plainly that they 
are meant by Jesus to provide for human 
progress. Rightly he adds, ‘‘They give 
the attitude of mind and heart which is 
sensitive to existing human suffering and 


at the same time eager for greater good; 


which is constructive in its attitude toward 


human welfare and which furnishes the 


moral independence and leadership neces- 
sary to lift society to higher levels.’’ And 
the principles in these Beatitudes include 
the Christian nation as well as the ind 
vidual. Pastors and their people will fi 
this volume worth while, if they 1 
appreciate the supposed impossible te 
G.R.P. 
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